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Original. 
Eighteen Hundred and Forty-Eight. 
BY VISSCHER MIX. 

(The tone of this piece would be slightly diffe- 
rent, if written in 1849; yef, it is to be doubted 
whether the seeming reaction, in Europe, has really 
injured the cause of Freedom.) 


Lo! shouts of triumph, mingling with the accents 
of despair ! 

A noise of warring nations is on the troubled air. 

Wild voices, shrieking pestilence, are rising with 
the breeze, 

And the dying wail of famine floats o’er continents 
and seas. 


Ho! monarchs “‘by the Grace of God!”’ his hand is 
on you now; 


The warder from your grasp shall fall—the crown | And he of Prussia hugs the shadow of a substance 


forsake each brow. 

The thrones that rest on human hearts, shall to the 
dust be hurled, 

And ye stand forth plain men, before a liberated 
world. 


The trampled serfs of Paris have risen on their 
lords ; 

The burghers of Vienna have girded on their 
swords ; 

The artisans of Berlin are marshaled for the fray, 

With blades of their own forging, and hearts as firm 
as they. 


The fettered sons of Poland are bursting from.their 
chains ; 


The Scleves are rising bravely to redeem their na- | 


tive plains ; 
The people of Bavaria have moved with one accord, 
And toppled from its rotten base, a sovereignty ab- 
horred. 


The villagers of Piedmont haveleft their happy vale, 
With the fishermen of Naples, to don the warlike 


mail ; 
And Tusean and Hungarian and sohemian and 
Magyar,* 


Have sworn that Austrian foot of power shall press 
their soil nomore. 


The peasants of Croatia have rallied toa man; 
Each hardy son of Lombardy is up and armed that 
can ; 





*Pronounced Mad-yore 


The tuneful children of Savoy are gathering with 
the rest, 

And even degraded Venice feels a heart within her 
breast. 


Masters of eloquence and song are taking each a 
part ;— 
The peaceful man of science and the votary of art ; 
The student flings aside his book, and seizes on the 
brand : 
| The priest, in terror, yields his claim for temporal 
command. 


Only the sons of Erin sit mutely in despair, 

Beneath the giant load of chains their mangled 
bodies bear ; 

| No triumphant hymn of Progress, in their famine- 

| trance is heard ; 

By the patriot’s burning eloquence, no hopeful im- 
pulse stirred. 


Yet, tremble! ye, whose rule has made their life, « 
thing accursed ! 

The muttering thunders that ye hear, on your own 
heads shall burst !— 

Even now, the vengeance falls upon yourcontinen- 
tal peers, 

And their laugh of mockery changes to the agony of 
tears ! 


The royal citizen, who heired the throne of Charle- 





magne, 

In shame, must drop the scepter his hand cannot 
maintain ; 

The doting lord of Austria sits quaking on his 
throne, 


gone. " 


Descendants of a hundred kings! the meanest slaves 
that breathe, . 

As fair a heritage as ye, may, to their sons, bequeath 

Vain is your lofty lineage, ’gainst an injured pro- 
PLE’s might ; 

Powerless your false acclaim, with those whe battle 
for the right. 


~~» 
~~? 





Hosritatity.—In every American Indian 
village is a vacant dwelling, called the “Stran- 
ger’s House,” for the reception of travelers. 
It is reckoned uncivil to enter a village wiih- 
out giving notice of one’s approach. As soon 
as strangers arrive within hearing they are ©X- 
pected to stop and halloo, and remain until in- 
vited. Two old men usually come out and 
‘lead them in. They are placed in the Stran- 
' ger’s House, while the old men go round from 
‘hut to hut, aequainting the inhabitants with 
the arrival of strangers, who are hungry and 
weary; and every one sends them what he| 
ean spare of food to eat and skins to repose 

on. When the travelers are refreshed, pipes 
_and tobaeeo are brought; and then, and not 
| before, c@mversation begins, with inquiries of 
| who they are, whither bound, and what news, 
| &c., and usually ending with offers of service. 
Nothing, whatever, of payment, is exacted for 


| the entertainment. 
' 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE ROBBER. 


Tuus runs the tale: 


It was on a night when Charlemagne held 
court in his proud palace at Ingelheim, on the 
Rhine, that he had laid him on his couch, and 
slept. As he slept he had a celestial vision : 
he was aware of the presence of an angel 
from heaven, who, sailing downward on bis 
broad, bright pinions, alighted incontinent at 
his bedside. 


“ Karl,” spoke the messenger of God, in 
tones like the music of a wind-harp through 
a summer grove, “ arise, arise! equip thee, 
and arm, and go forth and steal. It is the 
will of the Lord that thou go forth out of thy 
palace, yea, this very nightjand steal some 
of thy neighbor’s goods! Tarry not to obey 
this command, or life and throne may not 
long abide with thee. Thus says the Om- 
nipotent.” 

The angel again waved his pinions, and 
was soon lost in a rosy-colored light. 

The angel appears a second and a third 
time before the bewildered and unwilling 
monarch can persuade himself that the vision 
is from God, and that the command of the ce- 
lestial missionary must be obeyed, 

The tale proceeds. ‘io 

It was one of those lovely, late autumn 
nights, which seem to fall with such fondness 
on the beautiful banks of the Rhine. The 
scene was one that no land which lies be- 
neath the sun could surpass in sheer leveli- 
ness, and which few on the wide earth could 
equal or even approach. And in this scene, 
and under that sky, stood the mighty Emperor 
of the West; the ruler of the European 
world; a reluctant wanderer for one of the 
worst of purposes—a robbery. 

“God help me,” exclaimed, wringing 
his hands in an ae, of grief and shame, 
and bitterness of spirit. 


“God help me! 
Where shall I ge *” 


He threw the reins on the neck of his noble 
steed, which turned about to the thick, dark, 
pine forest, which stretched along the rear of 
the palace of Ingelheim toward the shores of 
the Nahe; and the pious monarch, looking 
on the cireumstance as a direct interposition 
of Providence, pursued without delay the 
path thus pointed out to him. 

On be rode, without interruption, and was 
shortly buried in the shadows of the gloomy 
wood. He encountered no one on his way, 
and the expectation of meeting a fellow-crea- 
ture was speedily lost in deep meditation on 
the matter of his journey. "But as he pro- 
ceeded, he was followed, unawares, by a 
mounted man, who came by a cross path 
from the recesses of the forest. And ere the 
Emperor heard or saw aught to indicate the 
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presence of a companion, a knight, armed to | after a short absence, returned with as much | for he has watched over the life of His hum- 
the teeth, had reined up withina few paces of | gold and silver as he could carry in a large | blest servant this blessed night !” 

him, under cover of 4 clump of trees. A sack. So dextrous and rapid had he been,| They parted. Charlemagne never stopped 
brief parley and a bloody battle ensued be- | that the monarch scarcely missed him from ‘nor stayed until he was once more within the 
tween the Emperor and the stranger ; but it | his side, when he was again in his presence, walls of Ingelheim, secure in its inmost cham- 











ended in the diseomfiture of the latter. | loaded with booty. ber. Elbegast, with a heavy heart, wended 
“ You have won,” cried the rider. “Finish| “And now,” quoth the Emperor, “let us |his way slowly to his hiding place in the thick 
—=my life is yours.” |jog on. We have as much as we may con-’ pine forest. 


“By my father’s grave!” quoth Charle-| veniently carry.” | The council was convened before the first 
magne, “but you are a stout fellow to fight) “ Nay, nay,” said Elbegast, “ an’ be it your | rays of the rising sun had kissed the topmost 


with,” | will, I would fain enter here once more.” | peaks of the distant Tanus mountains. The 

“My life is yours,” were the only words, Charlemagne looked inquiringly, and the | paladins of the empire were all present.— 
the discomfited warrior spake: “take it an’ robber proceeded. |The Emperor entered the chamber in which 
ye will.” _ Within the chamber where sleeps Egge- they sat, and they one and all perceived that 


“ Nay, nay,” resumed the good-natured | rich von Eggermond and his excellent wife, he had something of importance to communi- 





monarch, “that may not be. What boots| (the Emperor’s sister), stands. the noblest ca- cate to them. He commenced his recital— 
your life to me?” parison for a steed in the known world. It) He told them of his dream, and they raised 
“It is now worth naught,” said his oppo-|is a saddle and housing, with a bit and bridle | their eyes to heaven ; he told them of his en- 
nent, sadly. “Iam a beaten man.” to boot, all of the bright, red gold. That | counter with the robber, and they rubbed their 
“Bah, bah!” quickly interposed Charle-| would I have this night ere we go.” | hands with joy, and their long beards wagged 
magne ; “away with melancholy. Your life} “And why that?’ asked the Emperor.—) merrily with laughter; he told them of the 
is your own. And now tell me who you are, | “ Have we not enough already ?” intended treason, and they were mute with 
whither you are going, and what is your busi-| “Because it is hung all over with a hun-| horror and amaze. 
ness in the forest this night *” dred sweet bells, and makes beautiful music, The traitor came to court and was charged 


The stranger paused as if to consider, but | with every breathing of the wind. I would' by the Emperor, but he stoutly denied his 
it was only fora moment. The next instant | fain try my skill on it, and willingly would I | Crime, offering wager of battle to his accuser 


he drew himself up to his full height, and peril my life to obtain the prize.” before the monarch, which was accepted by 


said : “A wilful man will have his way,” quoth Charlemagne. 

“ T am Elbegast !” the monarch, good-humoredly. “Even be it; The morning broke as bright and beautiful 

Charlemagne was astonished ; surprise and | as ye list.” |as it might upon a wedding day, although it 
joy overpowered him; he was now to meet Onee more they parted, the robber re-enter- | was to witness, «before it should be an hour 
the accomplishment of his wish. ing the aperture. | | old, 

“ Would you more?” continued the outlaw.| The robber comes back in a rage, for he has | “* Man arrayed in mutual slaughter.” 


“ My story is a long one, not soon told, or| overheard a conversation between the lord| The lists were prepared; tiie heralds at 
pleasant to listen to. I was once rich and| of the castle and his wife, in which he dis-|their post; the Court in their places ; the Em- 
noble ; Iam now an outcast, robbed of my | closes to her a traitorous design against the _peror at their head. At sunrise the barriers 
lands and inheritance by —-——” life of her brother Charlemagne. | were flung open. The first that entered the 

“Enough, enough,” eried the monarch.—| “Murder my own dear brother!” exclaimed | arena was Sir Elbegast. According to the 
“ But say, where are your companions? Fame the almost petrified lady. “Murder your sov- | courtesy of the period, he, as the challenger, 
speaks of yom followers as a powerful|ereign; your benefactor; your friend! Ra-| had the precedence. Careering his horse 
force.” | ther would Isee you hung by the neck from | around the arena, he sprang from his saddle, 

“We are twelve,” announced Elbegast, | @ gibbet, than that dear brother should die at| as he approached the throne where Charle- 
“and no more ; but fame sticks not at false-| your hands! O, my husband, I warn you | magne was seated; and, bowing lowly to the 





hoods.” against the deed! It cannot prosper ; shall| Emperor's greeting, he flung himself on his 
“ Proceed,” quoth Charlemagne. not, eventhough] betray ye myself.” knees before the temporary altar erected 





“Twas forth ona foray this night,” he con-; “ Peace, woman!” shouted the brutal assas-| there to the Most High, and prayed aloud: 
tinued, “ but meeting you, I thought to rid, sin. “Take that for thy reward, and be si-| “God of all goodness!” ’twas thus ran 
myself of a spy. The Emperor, God bless | lent.” his orison, “pity andaidme. Thou knowest 


him, is no friend of mine, and I wist not but| So saying,he smote her on the fair face, | my wickedness and misdeeds ; thou knowest 
you were his emissary. Now yon know|in such sort that the red blood gushed from | also that Iam now to do battle in a righteous 
all.” her mouth and nostrils, and she fell senseless | cause. Stand by me in this hour of need, I 

“Well met, my friend,” spoke the Empe- on the bed. Elbegast’s heart rose within him | conjure thee, by thy five most blessed wounds 
ror—* well met, and happily, too. Iam bound | as he witnessed this eruel and unmanly act, | received for our salvation. And thou, Vir- 
on the same business.” but as he was himself quite in the toils, he gin mother! Virgin immaculate! mother un- 

“ Your name ?” asked Elbegast. could not then avenge himself upon the mon- | stained ! incline thy fond Son to pity and for- 

“ Nay, that is too much to ask of your vic-| ster. Crawling, however, closer to the side | giveness for my many sins. Give but the vic- 
tor,” replied Charlemagne; “ but believe | of the couch on which that lady lay, he held | tory to justice this day, and henceforth I shall 
yourself safe with me. You shall know all | out his glove to receive the blood as it flowed | be your faithful servant. Never more will I 


about it in due time.” | copiously from her overhanging head. 'plunder or rob; but worship Thee night and 

“ Be it as you wish,” sighed the sorrowful) The Emperor, tired of waiting inactive so | day forever. Amen.” 
robber, “Iam at your feet.” | long in the cold, greeted his companion rather| He then arose from his knees; and again 
7 Fo Mm al — the hem har | roughly * hen he appeared. rer? | resumed his seat on his brave, black charger. 
go? for you must bear me | How now?!” quoth he. “Why is this-—/| Eggerich von Eggermond, meanwhile, had 


company. 1am wont to rob everybody that, Am I to be kept in waiting by you? By my | entered his place at the extremity of the lists 
comes in my way, rich or poor, well or ill; | father’s grave! it may not be. Nor will my | opposite the throne. He made obeisance to 
naught is saered with me, the shrine in the | father’s son endure it.” | none ; he bent not even to the altar; but he 


church, or the coffer of the miser. I heed no| “Nay, brother,” interposed the robber, dep-| sat erect on his strong, gray steed, rigid and 
complaints ; I know no sympathy; I have no |Tecatingly, “hear me in that which I have to| immovable as a statue. 

a . . . . s aT 
respect for persons. So let us vo some-| say ; for it is of much moment to greater “ Let the signal be given,” spoke the Empe- 


where, for I am hard up: you shall have the | than you or me.” = ror. “God defend the right! Courage, my 
half. | And he proceeded to state to the monarch! brave champion!” he addressed himself in an 
They proceeded in company to the castle of all he had heard and seen. under tone to Sir Elbegast. “ Heaven fights 


Eggerich tae Eggermond, who had married | “ God be praised !” thought his imperial lis-| with us. I know aii.” 

Charlemagne 8 sister, and the robber effected | tener. “I nowssee why it was that the angel| “God defend the right!” echoed the mar- 
a breach in the wall. | was so imperative with me. Honor and glo-| shal of the field. “ On, sirs! on!” 

Elbegast quickly entered the aperture and ry,and praise unto Him that liveth forever;; The combatants buried their long spurs in 
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the flanks of their steeds. They charged !— 
the shock was like that of two mountains. 
Yet neither was unhorsed. 

Again the silver trumpet sounded, and 
again they charged. Valor and skill were 
with both ; and once more they drew off un- 
hurt. 

A third time, with fresh lances, they rushed 


| “ And I am as ready to reward thy merits,” | Original. 
spake . “From this hour, be) THE PANTHER HUNT. 
thou lord of the broad lands that belonged to | BY RICH. 


yon dead traitor; be ever at my side, as my| IncrEprBte as the following account may 
best and most faithful friend ; and would ye ‘appear to our readers, the material incidents 
wish a noble wife?” continued the good-natur- related are strietly true, and the hero of the 
ed monarch, “As I know ye are single, and | tale yet walks the earth in a green old age. 

as I will vouch for your honor with mine,even| In a certain section of our own goodly 





on each other at the warning note. But this | take his widow, my own dear sister.” 


time Sir Eggerich von Eggermond was flung; From thenceforward the Emperor and his 
from his saddle, clean over his horse’s crup- | friend, Sir Elbegast, were never more sepa- 


State, the first settlers were obliged to depend, 
for a part of their subsistence, upon the wild 


per, far into the arena beyond; while Sir El-| pated. 


begast lost his lance, which had been shiver- | 


ed to pieces in the shock. 


The dead body of the traitor, Sir Eggerich 


Von Eggermond, was hung on a gibbet fifty 


Sir Eggerich, however, soon recovered the | feet high. 


effects of his fall. He was on his legs in a| 
moment, «nd had drawn his two - handed 
sword over his shoulder, ere his opponent was 
well aware of his intention. 

“Now, by the fiend!” quoth the traitor, 
“ you. and your horse shall die, an’ you alight 


The palace was called Ingelheim, or Engel- 
heim, (Angel’s Home,) ever since, in memory 
of this circumstance, and of the celestial visit 
that led to it, 

And thus ended this most wonderful ad- 
venture. 





not. Itwere a pity to slay that noble animal. | 


o> -- - -— 


———_—_—__=¢- 
But die he shall, an’ you alight not, and at) Faithful Stewards. 


once.” | A NOBLEMAN advised a French Bishop to 
He whirled his weapon twice around his| make an addition to his house of a new wing, 
head, as in the act to strike; but Sir Flbe- 'in the modern style. The Bishop immediately 
gast, before the blow fell, had made his docile | answered him, thus: “ The difference, my lord, 
steed spring backward full a dozen paces.— | between your advice and that which the devil 
The heavy sword sunk deep in the soil, and gave to the Savior, is, that Satan advised Je- 
such was the force of the intended blow, that | sus to change the stones into bread, that the 
it required an exertion of strength and some poor might be fed; while you desire me to 
little time to recover it. In the meanwhile, | turn the bread of the poor into stones.” 
Sir Elbegast had drawn his trenchant blade, Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, in the 


animals they might take with the aid of their 
trusty rifles. Many of them could eye a rifle, 
or take a shot of white-eye (corn whisky), 
without blinking ; and it is to be regretted that 
some of them have suffered severely from 
wounds caused by the latter. 

In the autumn, after the leaves had fallen, 
‘asa light snow lay upon the ground, our 
hero, who rejoiced in the ecognomen of “ Cal,” 
(Calvin shertened) started, with two compan- 
ions and a dog, fo spend an afternoon on a 
still hunt for deer. Now Cal was one of 
those cool, self-possessed, athletie, yet reck- 
less kind of men, often met with in all new 
countries ; and on training days,at logging bees, 
and at raisings,always was ready toclimba sign- 
post, or sapling, feet foremost, or walk a ridge- 
pole from end to end, upon his hands, with his 
heels in the air, and then, by way of showing 
that he was capable of even greater feats, 
would deseenda rafter to the plate of the build- 
ing in the same manner. 

The party did not forget to carry their can- 








and was in full caracole beside his false- 
hearted adversary. 

“ Traitor that thou art!” he exclaimed, “ac- 
cursed of God and of man! what remains 
for me but to slay thee as thou standest 
there ®” 


“ Strike !” shouted the dauntless villain.— | 


“A man can die but once. Strike !” 

“ Nay, never shall it be said,” resumed El- 
begast, “ that I fought a foe at odds.” 

He sprang from his demi-pique saddle, as 
he uttered the words, and in a moment more 
was foot to foot, and face to face with his 
opponent, They then battled in good ear- 
nest. But what boots it to tell of a fierce 
encounter, more than that the two best men 
of the bravest nation under the sun did their 
best to destroy each other? The fight ended 
in the death of Sir Eggerich von Eggermond. 
With one down-kanded blow, his enemy cut 
through helm and hair, and clove his skull to 
the chin. 

“God be praised!” exclaimed Charlemagne. 
“ His ways are wise, and His wisdom is in- 
scrutable! Give Him thanks, my people !” 

The monarch knelt for a minute at the al- 
tar, and the crowd all humbled themselves in 
the same solemn guise. Sir Elbegast bent 
the knee also in prayer and thanksgiving. It 
was a beautiful sight to see. 


“ Come hither, my friend,” said the Empe- | 


ror to Elbegast. “Know you me?” 

He drew down his visor, and cast off his 
surcoat, as he spoke, and the victor recogni- 
zed ina moment his companion of a previous 
night—his fellow-plunderer. The Emperor 
then cast a black cloak over his shoulders, 
and again the robber recognized in him the 


messenger who had come with the imperial | 


act of grace to bring him from his retreat in 


the pine forest to the palace of Ingelheim on | 


the preceding evening. 
“God's will be done!” he exclaimed. “I 
am ready to atone for my sins.” 


time of King Edgar, sold the gold and silver | teens well charged, and as they pursued their 
vessels belonging to the church, to relieve the | way into the recesses of the forest, from time 
poor people during a famine, saying, “ There | to time refreshed the inner man by liberal 
| is no reson why the senseless temples of God | draughts therefrom. Not meeting with any 
'should abound in riches, whilst His living | game in their progress, it was agreed to sepa- 





temples are perishing with hunger.” 
| Butler, Bishop of Durham, being applied to 
for a charitable subscription, asked his steward 
what money he had in his house. The reply 
was, five hundred pounds. “Five hundred 
| pounds!” said the prelate; “ what a shame for 
a Bishop to have such a sum in his possession!” 
And he ordered it all to be given immediately 
to the poor. 








—> +> ——___—_——— 
| Law and Art. 

A MancuesteR,(England,) landlord recently 
levied for rent upon the studio of his tenant, 
a sculptor of the name of Clark, and sold un- 
'der hammer about £300 worth of busts for 
£60. It was proved that the auctioneer sold 
the head of John Wesley for that of Voltaire : 
‘one of Chantrey, as “a bald-headed chap’s ,” 
that of Raffrelle, as “a long-haired show-boy’s,” 
and that of Sir Charles Bell, as Deaf Burke’s. 
The jury, indignant at the oppression of the 
landlord, the ignorance of the auctioneer, and 
the desecration of arts,gave the sculptor £550 


damages. 
——— 


Incenious Repuke.—CarRaccio.o, a celebra- 
ted Italian preacher, onee gave a sermon be- 
fore the Pope, on the licentiousness and lux- 
iury of his court. “ Fie on St. Peter! Fie on 
| St. Paul!” he exclaimed, “ who, having it in 
| their power to live as voluptuously as the Pope 
| and the Cardinals, chose rather to mortify their 
lives with fasts, watehings, and labors.” 
- _———+ + > —_——_— 

A man has started a paper in Maine, to be 
| issued occasionally : which is a great deal of- 
| tener, the Editor says, than he will be able to 
get his pay for it. 














rate, and pursue the hunt, and, if either fired 
_his rifle, the others were to hasten to his as- 
sistance. They had not been long separated, 
when one of them fired his rifle, and the others 
soon came up. The one who fired, had dis- 
covered a recent track in the light snow, 
which resembled, a cat?’s, but was nearly as 
large asa man could make with his hand, by 
slightly bending his fingers inward, as in the 
act of grasping. They knew it to be a pan- 
ther’s track, and t!:ough the day was far spent, 
resolved to follow it, and, if possible, seeure 
the animal. On they went, plunging deeper 
and deeper into the forest, till the shades of 
night gathered around them, when they came 
to a huge hemlock, and perceived, by seratches 
on the bark, that the object of their pursuit 
was treed. It was too dark to see him fliro’ 
the thick foliage, and they dared net fire at 
random ; they therefore concluded te build a 
fire at the roots of the tree, and watch till 
day-light, when they might secure their pris- 
onery 

Accordingly, the fire was built; and, after 
again wetting their throats, they commenced 
their night’s watch. About six or eight feet 
from the roots of the tree, lay the fallewtrank 
of another. Owing to the fatigues of theday 
and their experiments with the canteens, as 
the night wore away, sleep weighed down 
their eyelids, and they sunk into her embrace: 
Cal, however, had one eye open for adventure, 
The fire had gradually declined until only a 
few faint flickerings shot up at intervale.— 
Hearing a scratching above his head, he roused 
himself, arose, and by the light of the nearly 
extinguished fire, diseovered the panther, about 














fifteen feet up the tree, gradually descending, 
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like a cat. His long tail swung to and fro, | words, “ the hope that I cherished made me 
and .s soon as it came within reach, Cal sized | work on with so manly a courage, that often I 
it with both hands, shouted to his companions, | foreed a laugh when I was inwardly sad 
and gave a despera‘e pull, which brought the | enough.” 
panther directly into the burning embers. Be-| Derided, treated as a madman, suspected 
wildered, and taken all aback, as the sailors | of being now a coiner, and now a sorcerer, he 
say, he started full jump around the tree, while | Was proof against all. At length anew com- 
Cal, shouting, and holding on the caudal ex- bination made him believe himself on the very 
tremity, followed round and round, raising a| point of succeeding, when a potter engaged in 
fine dust in the ashes. His companions had | his service suddenly demanded his discharge 
snatched their rifles, and, at a safe distance,| and his wages. Palissy, having neither mo- 
called on Cal to let go that they might fire | ney nor credit, was obliged to sacrifice part of 
without danger of hitting him. But Cal tho’t| his wardrobe to pay him; then, impatient of 
that a panther caught by the tail was worth | the interruption, returned to his furnace,which 
two running in the woods; so round they | he had constructed in his cellar—returned to 
went as before, till the panther not relishing | it to find that it wanted fresh fuel, of which 
any more of the “circus,” darted off, and, just | his stock was exhausted. What was to be 
as he was leaping over the before mentioned| done? Upon the baking of this new assay 
fallen tree, received a shot through the heart, | his last hope depends. He rushes out to the 
and fell dead on the other side. Cal, still re-| garden, tears away the trelliswork. breaks it 
taining his hold, went over after him ; and his| up, and the furnace is again heated. But the 
companions were duly notified that the animal | heat is not to the proper degree of intensity, 
was his game. He was of the largest size, | and in desperation Palissy throws into the fur- 
measuring over nine feet from the tip of the | nace his furniture, the doors, the windows, 
nose to the end of the tail. nay, even the flooring of his house. Vain 
————————— | are the tears, the entreaties of his family ; 
: . wood is wanting for the furnace, and every- 
Biographical. thing combustible that he can lay hold of is 
~~~ —.. | remorselessly sacrificed. But now one pro- 
From Chambers’ Journal. longed ery of joy echoes through the cellar ; 
BERNARD PALISSY. , and when the wife of Palissy, startled by the 
Tuts ingenious man began life as a poor | unwonted sound, hastens to her husband, she 
boy, and his earliest recollections were those | finds him standing, as if in a stupor, with his 
of turning a potter’s wheel. From turning a| &Y®S fixed on the brilliant colors of a vase 
wheel he was promoted to the making of pot- | which he held in both hands. Suecess had 
tery. His native village was Saintes, in crowned his efforts. 
J rance; and he lived about three hundred| Rapidly now did his circumstances change. 
years ago. At that period the art of making | His success, so dearly bought as it had been, 
earthenware was in a rude state in France, but | was followed by still greater advances in the 
enamelling was much advanced; and young art, and he was now at the head of his pro- 
Palissy thought he would try to find out how | fession. Wealth flowed in, and his fame 
the finish of enamelling could be applied to | spread far and wide. He had severs! patrons 
pottery. at court, amongst whom was the Constable 
: First he set about instructing himself in | de Montmorency, who employed him to exe- 
reading, and every spare moment he devoted | cute for him some rustic pieces, as they were 
to study. But when he had improved himself called, consisting of figures of animals in 
in those respects, he was greatly at a loss for| earthenware. He resided at the Tuileries, op- 
money. This, however, he earned by his | posite the Seine, and was surnamed Bernard 
trade, and by drawing plans, for which he had | of the Tuileries. Nor was he content with 
a taste. This money was spent in experi-| the fame of a mere artist, but turned his at- 
ments. While stil] a very young man, and | tention to almost every branch of natural 
without any proper means of supporting a fa- history and philosophy, and is said by Fonte- 
mily, he married. This was worse than an nelle to have made as much proficiency as ge- 
imprudence; he did not only himself, but | nius without learning could make. He was 




















others, a serious harm. In the midst of great | the first person who formed a-collection of 


difficulties he carried on his experiments ; and | specimens of Natural History, and gave lee- 
these absorbed the means which should have | tures upon them, to which the publie were ad- 
maintained his family. The slighest improve-| mitted on payment of half-a-crown, which he 
ment he succeeded in making tn the process engaged to return four-fold should anything 
was sufficient to inspire him with the hope | he taught be proved false. He wrote several 
that he was at last about to reach thejgoal; treatises on a variety of topics, fuli of origi- 
and this hope nerved him to fresh endurance. nal and striking thought. He was the first 
In vain did he endeavor to inspire others with | who taught the true theory of springs, and 
similarconfidence. Every day came bitter com- | who ventured to assert that fossil-shells were 
plaints from his wife, and frequently did his|real shells deposited by the waters of the 
children join in their mother’s supplications,| ocean. He also was the first to perceive and 
and with tearful eyes and clasped hands, im-| recommend the use of marl and lime in agri- 
plore of him to resume his former occupation,}eulture. His ardor and strength of character 
and give them bread. Palissy met the re-| were not Jess conspicuous in his attachment 
proaches and prayers of his wife, and the tears, to the religion he professed. He was a Pro- 
of his children, with inflexible resolve and the | testant, and became exposed to persecution 
most imperturbable composure, apparently as | during the;time of the League. In 1584 he 
insensible as the earth which he was mould- was apprehended and committed to the Bas- 
ing. But was he really thus indifferent? No; tile. The weak King Henry IIL, who rather 
there reer moments when despair was at his | favored him, having told him that if he did not 
heart! “Nevertheless,” we quote his own  abjure his religion for the prevailing one, he 


should be constrained to leave him in the 
hands of his enemies, the intrepid Palissy re- 
plied, “ Your majesty has often condescended 
to say that you pity me; for my part I pity 
you for uttering the unkingly words, ‘1 shall 
be constrained ;” but I tell you, in more royal 
language, that neither the Guises, nor your 
whole people, nor yourself, shall constrain 
me, a poor potter, to deny my conscience.” 

Thus was the same zeal and idomitable 
firmness which marked his career as an artist 
earried by Palissy into his devotedness to his 
higher interests as a Christian. Of his reli- 
gion and his trade he was wont to say, “I 
have no other property than heaven and 
earth.” He died in the Bastile in 1589, at 
the age of ninety. 

Sintentinnopiigedentintin’ 
Horace Greeley. 

Some writer has lately described the Editor 
of the New York Tribune, and Member of the 
present Congress, in the following terms: 


Horace GREELEY was born at Amherst, 
New Hampshire, February 3d, 1811, and is the 
oldest of five children now living. His father 
and mother, who still survive, were natives of 
New Hampshire, and belonged to families long 
resident there. In 1820, his father removed to 
Westhaven, Vermont, near Lake Champlain, 
and, with his sons, was engaged in clearing land 
for a farm upon contract. Here he remained 
for six years; Horace being employed either 
in assisting in the saw mill, or upon the farm, 
which his father worked upon shares. During 
this time, he enjoyed no advantages of educa- 
tion superior to the common-school of the day, 
(and then they were literally more common 
than now, in facilities of education,) and, in 
fact, he has never, to this day, attended any 
other than a district school. His evenings 
were devoted to reading and study, the means 
for which were often furnished by his neigh- 
bors, when his own limited resources failed.— 
In those long winter evenings he laid the foun- 
dation of a prosperity, which, emanating en- 


tirely from strict self-culture, has seldom been 


equalled, and never excelled, by that of any 
young man, similarly cireumstanced. What a 
lesson to the youth of America is presented in 
the picture of his early struggles, later trials 


and subsequent triumphs! What a victory of 


mind over accident of birth! what a complete 
prostration of bodily difficulties, by the genius 
of mental endowment! 

On the 18th of April, 1827, he entered, as an 
apprentice, the Printing-Office of the Northern 
Spectator, at East Poultney, Rutland county, 
Vermont. Here he remained till the paper 
was discontinued, in June, 1830. His rela- 
tives, in the meantime, had removed to Wayne, 
Erie County,Mennsylvania; and,on leaving 
East Poultney, h@followed them. There he 
remained about one year, working in the dif- 
ferent printing-offices of Lodi, Jamestown, 
and, we believe, Fredonia. He was then 
known to fame,only asa flaxen-haired journey- 
man Printer, not particularly promising in tal- 
ent, or likely ever to create much of a sensa- 
tion in the world. In August, 1831, he left 
Wayne for the city of New York, where he 
thought he might procure steady work, and 
has ever since resided in the latter place. For 
the first year and a half, he labored in a print- 
ing office, as a journeyman; most of the time, 
we believe, in a job-office, which then stood 
just above the corner of Duane, in Chatham 
Street, 
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Many interesting anecdotes are related of; 
him, during those eventful eighteen months, 
not the least amusing of which, is relative to 
his first clothes bought in this city. He ex- 
hibited his extraordinary taste for coats of the 
most outlandish cuts, vests of singular pro- 
portions and colors, and inexpressibles of most 
reprehensible longitude, by purchasing, cheap 
for cash, a decided homespun, adorned with 
bright brass buttons and “fixings,” which serv- 
ed to make him the observed of all observers. 
From that time, he was universally dubbed by 
his fellow-workmen, an oddity of the first wa- 
ter. 

In 1833, he commenced the publication of a 
daily newspaper for another person; but the 
project soon afterwards failed, and, in March, 
1834, he established the New-Yorker, a week- 
ly paper of some celebrity and considerable 
ability. This was an undertaking of great 
magnitude; for he was almost entirely without 
friends or acquaintances, and dependent upon 
chance for success. This paper was published 
for about seven years, with but moderate suc- 
cess, although its circulation, at one time, 
reached about nine thousand copies. On the 
18th of April, 1841, he, in connection with 
Thomas McElrath, a lawyer of considerable 
talent, established the Daily Tribune. 

Mr. Greeley’s height, when erect, is five feet 
eleven; when stooping, about five feet six.— 
His perpendicular average may be safely stated 
at five feet nine. And as he comes rolling up 
Nassau street, his hat poised on the bump of 
concentrativeness, as marked in Fowler’s chart, 
his neckeloth awry, his white coat flying be- 
hind, like the streamer of a man-of-war, his 
hands filled with most plebeian pea-nuts, 
whose shells fall thickly around, like the fruits 
of an incessant bombardment, his whole speech 


i SF ition, ek Aembidanale ¢ . a 
caustic with denunciations of democracy and elaty on escate feandations. eal’ te “eife 
redolent of rebuke r 


‘ adi ‘als > seems : % ; 7 
‘cipal a yon “fs a ag - spiritual harmonies and joys through the | 
sort of municipal Diogenes, let loose from his homes and bosoms of men, and above all to 


tub, to sport awhile in th . crowd, “ the cyno- lead their fellow-men to the cloudless clime 


sure of neighboring eyes.” of heaven when the warfare of this life is ac- 
AX ws complished.—N. Y. Organ. 
Se. 
Pius IX. and the Jews of Rome | 
We have spoken of the Ghetto, Thisisthe | 
district where the Jews of Rome have always | 
been compelled to live. It was originally rais- | 
ed “amidst the swamps of the Tiber, at the 
foot of the Capitoline Hill, surrounded either | 
by lofty walls or houses, which were not per- 
mitted to have even a loop-hole to the exteri- | 
or. Originally five massive gates, guarded by | 
halberdiers of the Roman magistracy, were | 
opened at sunrise and closed at sunset, towmit | 
and receive back the descendants of Abraham— | 
bees laden with oil sweeter to them than honey 
—that of the persecuting, but out-witted, in- | 
solent but cheated Christian.” And there this | 
solitary, despised people, were shut up with all | 
their wrongs; with no passion but the un- 
sleeping thirst for gold, and no hope but for | 
the coming of their dcliverer. 





Religious, 

THE AMERICAN PULPIT. 
THERE is seareely any thing belonging to 

our country of which, if we may be allowed 


than the American pulpit. We believe its 
high objects are better understood, and its du- 
ties better performed, than in any other coun- 
try or any other age since the apostolic.— 
Thongh inferior to what it should be, and to 
what it must be before the millenium is ush- 
ered in, it is an approximation to our ideal of 
the Christian pulpit. 
earnestness, 


There is a freshness, an 
a directness, a 


tions. 

From thousands of pulpits every Sabbath 
may be heard discourses, not the smooth mo- 
ral essays in which, Cowper says— 

“ When Paul has served us with a text, 
Has Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached !” 


whom the same poet calls the dry-nurses of 
the chureh—but serious, earnest persuasives 
to holy living and a fruitful faith. 

We do well to honor the patriotic states- 
men, who in the Senate, the Cabinet, or the 
legislative assembly,maintain the interests and 
the dignity of their country. We respect the 


while working out the patent of their own no- 
bility, add lustre to the national glory ; but no 
inferior meed is theirs whose special work it 
is to enlighten, elevate and purify the mind of 
the nation: who, by a process of laborious 
love, and by the consecration of all their fa- 
culties and aequirements, are from week to 


Epucation.—* Above all,” says a strong 
writer, “the Schoolmaster must go abroad, 
more and more. Education—universal edu- 
cation—not little, but much; free schools, 
popular clubs, literary newspapers, and other 
periodicals must be cherished. Literary men 
must respect themselves, and speak out loud 
and strong; and, when they sell their labors, 
be careful not to sell themselves.” 

“T call upon you, fathers,” says Story, “by 
the shades of your ancestors—by the dear 
ashes which repose in this precious soil—by 
all you are and all you hope to be, *~ * * 
resist every attempt to fetter your consciences, 
or smother your public schools, or extinguish 
your system of public instruction.” 


sdemapanetitincatitipg Nita 

iF It is not true that the world hates piety. 
That modest and unobtrusive piety which fills 
the heart with all human charities, and makes 
a man gentle to others, and severe to himself, 
is an object of universal love and veneration. 
But mankind hate the lust of power when it 
is veiled under the garb of piety; they hate 
canting and hypocrisy; they hate advertisers 
and quacks in piety ; they do not choose to be 
insulted; they love to tear folly and impu- 
dence from that altar which should only be a 
sanctuary for the wretched and the good.— 
Sidney Smith. 


Although the decencies of modern society 
had tempered the ferocities of the Popes, yet 
they still continued to treat the inhabitants of | 
the Ghetto like dogs. Few of the Pontiffs | 
have regarded them with even humane feelings, | 
oritraced in the sharp lineaments and keen grey | 
eye of the bearded Jew, anything but the cru- 
cifier of the Savior. Hitherto they had seen | 
little in the religion of Christians worthy of| 

One, whom the ancient prophets had clothed | 


the feeling,we are more disposed to be proud, | 


common sense | 
about it, which meet our wants and expecta- | 


—not cold, heartless disquisitions from those | 


devotees of science, literature and art, who, | 


week endeavoring to place the edifices of so- | 
ed to have been brought from Judea, and for 


|/omon. 

































|with those glorious attributes, that were to 


‘adorn the son of David. * og tathit.: 
| This deep blotrested on the Catholic Church 
| till Pius IX. beeame Pontiff 


| . Not many days 
after his coronation, while he was riding, to 


_the surprise of every body, his carriage was 
stopped by a crowd of people, gathered round 
aman who had fallen to the ground in a fit,— 
“What is it,” askedthe Pope,-—“ Only a Jew,” 
Was the answer of some Christian standing 
by. “And is nota Jew a mananda brother? 
exclaimed the Pope—* Make way for us!” and 
he stepped from his carriage. The crowd 
opened with reverence for their Prince, andhe 
“approached the sufferer. The man was gasp- 
ing in convulsions on the ground, from which 





‘no one would raise him, for he was a Jew.— 
| Pius took him in his arms and bearing him to 
his carriage, ordered the coachman to drive to 
| the Jew’s house. He stood over him, render- 
_ing him every assistance till he was completely 
| restored, and left him with his blessing and a 
present of money. 

This act of humanity, which would hardly 
‘be worth mentioning if the world had not 
| grown very bad, introduced a new erain Rome. 
Both Jews and Christians heard of it with as- 
jtonishment. For several days nothing else 
|was spoken of in Rome, but the strange fact 


\that Pius IX. had condescended to touch a 


| Jew. 
| Not long after this, a deputation of old men, 
with long grey beards, plain garments and sad 
faces, presented themselves at the Quirinal,and 
requested to be presented to the Pope. They 
were a deputation of Israelites, who had come 
|from the Ghetto, to present to Pius the most 
magnificent offering he had ever received—an 
/antique golden chalice of great intrinsic value 
and of exquisite workmanship. It was believ- 








800 years preserved by the Jews from the 
wreck of the holy things of the temple of Sol- 
It had, at all events, been used in the 
solemn ceremonies of their religious worship, 
and was consequently the most venerable object 


the Jews could present. 


The deputation was announced and immedi- 
ately introduced into the presence of the Pope. 


Bowing themselves low before him, as neither 
‘they nor‘their fathers had ever voluntarily 


bowed before a Pontiff, they uncovered their 
sacred offering and begged him to accept it, as 
a token of their gratitude to him who had 
shown so much kindness to one of their afflict- 
ed brethren. 

The Pope es greatly moved by so unex- 
pected and touching a recognition of a deed 
for which he claimed no sort of merit. “I ae- 


-eept your magnificent gift, my children,” he 


said, “with pleasure and with gratitude: will 
you tell me how muck it is worth? Ido not 
speak of tts value, of course, asa work of art; 
for that is inestimable—nor as having been con- 
secrated to the worship of the true God”—“It 
weighs 500 Roman seudi,” answered the chief 
of the deputation, who was very likely to 
know. 

The Pope stepped to the table and wrote 
rapidly on the first strip of paper that fell un- 
der his hands, good for one thousand scudt: 
Pius LX. Handing it to the deputation, he 
said, “ Acceptin yourturna small pledge of my 
love for my poor human children. Divide it 
among the poor families of the Ghetto, in the 
name of Pio Nono.” The deputies wished to de 
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cline the gift,magnanimously offered to quadru- 
ple the sum, and distribute it among their poor 


brethren. But the Pope refused to accept the | 


The interview was protiacted. The most 
generous andhumane sentimentswere uttered 
by the Pontiff, and he indulged in many ex-| 
pressions of kindness and love for the Jewish 
nation, which had so long been shut out from 
the light of God’s face. When the old men 
heard these words of tenderness, tears, which 
had not perhaps for half a century greeted | 
their eyes, fell fast on their white beards, and 
they could not speak their gratitude. ‘They 


THE LiTERARY UNION. 








THE COUNTRY CLERGY. 


Tue clergy were regarded as, on the whole, 





clergyman, but that one of the Jessons most 
earnestly inculeated on every girl of honorable 


a plebeian class. And, indeed, for one who | family was to give no encouragement to a 
chalice on any other terms than he had pro-| made the figure of a gentleman, ten were mere | lover in orders, and that if any young lady for- 


menial servants. A large proportion of those 


fices were too small to afford a comfortable 
revenue, lived in the houses of laymen. It 


had long been evident that this practice tend- 


ed to degrade the priestly character. Laud 
had exerted himself to effect a change ; and 
Charles I. had repeatedly issued positive or- 
ders that none but men of high rank should 
presume to keep domestic chaplains. But 
these injunctions had become obsolete. In- 


got this precept, she was almost as much dis- 
divines who had no benefices, or whose bene- | 


graced as by an illicit amour. Clarendon, who 
assuredly bore no ill-will to the church, men- 
tions it as a sign of the confusion of ranks 
which the great rebellion had produced, that 
some damsels of great and noble families had 
bestowed themselves on divines. A waiting 
Woman was generally considered as the most 





suitable helpmate for a parson. Queen Fliz- 
_abeth, as head of the church, had given what 
'seemed to be a formal sanction to this preju- 


bowed at his feet; and as they left the apart-| deed, during the domination of the Puritans, | dice, by issuing special orders that no clergy- 
ment, their quiet step and solemn bearing had| many of the ejected ministers of the Church “man should presume to marry a servant girl, 
an air of that oriental veneration men were | of England could obtain bread and shelter | without the consent of her master or mistress. 
wont to feel when the angelsand the prophets| only by attaching themselves to the house-| Durmg several generations, aceordingly, the 


of God walked among mankind. 

It is impossible to describe the scene that 
was witnessed on their return to the Ghetvo. | 
The young men and the maidens, and the | 
mothers in Israel, crowded silently around the 
Rabbis; and the white bearded patriarchs lean- 
ed tremblingly by on their staves, to hear the 
wondrous words. A feeling of surprise and | 
delight, that had much in it that was solemn, 
and thoughtful, and distrustful, was manifest- | 
ed by the whole assembly. ‘They began to) 
break up in groups, and some more bold and | 
hopeful, and others who were tired looking’ 
out of the windows, always, always, AL- 
ways waiting for that mysterious deliverer 
who never came—began to whisper, “who | 
knows but it’s Pio IX. that we have waited 
for so long!”—and the half uttered reply was 
—“It may be!” 

And from day to day, that voice of inquiry 
grew more and more distinct; and the little 
children laid their dimpled cheeks reverently on 
the old men’s knees, and looking up hopingly 
into their sad faces, asked if when their de-| 
liverer came, He would not do just as Pius! 
IX. did. 

And when the dark-eyed maiden said her 
evening prayer, and came to those sublime. 
words that for so many ages sustained the lin- 
gering hope of Israel, reminding Jehovah of 
his time-hallowed promise to send the deliverer, 
those solemn thoughts, that had never before 
invested a human form, called up the image of 
the new Prince who had been the first to speak | 
words of consolation to her afflicted people! 
And everywhere his name was uttered with 
veneration and love by the most neglected and 
despised son and daughter of theGhetto.— 
What might not those who profess the Sa-' 
vior’s name (be they Catholic’s or Protestants) 
have done for our unhappy world long ago? 

—__—_+++— _ 

MarGaret or Norway.—In the great church | 
of Roskild, there is shown a large whetstone. | 
which they say was sent to the celebrated | 
Queen Margaret, by Albert, King of Sweeden. | 
in derision, intimating that women should| 
sharpen their needles instead of making | 
war. The wit, which is very poor, was| 
better answered by the Queen, who replied 
that she would use it on the edges of her sol-| 
diers’ swords, She was as good as her word: 
she fought Albert in a pitched battle; cave 
him an entire overthrow and made him prison. 
er. In this situation she kept him seven years 


and then released him only on very hard con- | 
ditions. | 


which had been formed in those times of 
trouble continued long after the reestablish- 
ment of monarchy and episcopacy. In the 
mansions of men Of liberal sentiments and 
cultivated understandings, the chaplain was 
doubtless treated with urbanity and kindness. 
His conversation, his literary assistance, his 
spiritual advice, were considered as an ample 


return for his food, his lodging, and his sti- | 


pend. But thie was not the general feeling 
of the country gentleman, The coarse and 
ignorant squire, who thought that it belonged 
to his dignity to have grace said every day at 
his table by an ecclesiastic in full canonicals, 
found means to reconcile dignity with econo- 
my. A young Levite—such was the phrase 
then in use—might be had for his board, a 
small garret, and ten pounds a year, and might 
not only perform his Own professional func- 
tions, might not only be the most patient of 
butts and listeners, might not only be always 


| ready in fine weather for bowls, and in rainy 


weather for shovelboard, but might also save 
the expense of a gardener, or of a groom.— 
Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the 
apricots, and sometimes he curried the coach- 
horses. He -cast up the farrier’s bills. He 
walked ten miles with a message or a parcel. 
If he was permitted to dine with the family, 
he was expected to content himself with the 
plainest fare. He might fill himself with the 
corned-beef and the carrots; but as soon as 
the tarts and cheesecakes made their appear- 
ance, he quitted his seat, and stood aloof till 
he was summoned to return thanks for the 
repast, from a great part of which he had been 
excluded. 

Perhaps after some years of service he was 
presented to a living sufficient to support him; 
but he often found it necessaty to purchase 
his preferment by a species of simony, which 
furnished an inexhaustible subject of pleasant- 
ry to three or four generations of seoffers.— 
With his cure he was expected to take a wife. 
The wife had ordinarily been in the parson’s 
service; andit was well if she was not sus- 
pected of standing too high in the patron’s fa- 
vor. Indeed,the nature of the matrimonial 
connections which the clergymen of that age 
Were in the habit of forming, is the most cer- 
tain indication of the place which the order 
held in the social system. An Oxonian, wri- 
ting a few months after the death of Charles 
the Second, complained bitterly, not only that 


the country attorney and the country apothe. | 


cary looked down with disdain on the country 


eeatfm « 


| holds of royalist gentlemen ; and the habits relation between priests and handmaidens was 


a theme for endless jest; nor would it be ea- 
sy to find, in the comedy of the seventeenth 
century, a single instance of a clergyman who 
_wins a spouse above the rank of a cook.— 
Even so late as the time of George the Sec- 
ond, the keenest of all observers of life and 
manners, himself a priest, remarked that, in a 
_ great household, the chaplaln was the resource 
of a lady’s maid whose character had been 
blown upon, and who was therefore forced to 
| give up hopes of catching the steward. 
In general, the divine who quitted chaplain- 
ship for a benefice and a wife, found that he 
had only exchanged one class of vexations for 
,another. Not one living in fifty enabled an 
‘incumbent to bring up a family comfortably. 
As children multiplied and grew, the house- 
| hold of the priest became more and more beg- 
_garly. Holes appeared more and more plain- 
ly in the thatch of his parsonage and in his 
single cassock. Often it was only by toiling 
on his glebe, by feeding swine and by loading 
dung-carts, that he conld obtain daily bread ; 
nor did his utmost exertions always prevent 
the bailiffs from taking his concordance and 
bis inkstand in execution. It was a white day 
on which he was admitted into the kitchen of 
'agreat house, and regaled by the servants 
with cold meat and ale. His children were 
| brought up like the children of the neighbor- 
ing peasantry. His boys followed the plough; 
and his girls went out to service. Study he 
found impossible; for the advowson of his 
living would hardly have sold for a sum suffi- 
cient to purchase a good theological library ; 
and he might be considered as unusually 
lucky if he had ten or twelve dog’s-eared vol- 
_umes among the pots and pans on his shelves. 
' Even a keen and strong intelleet might be ex- 
| pected to rust in so unfavorable a situation. — 
| Macauley. 


————_~~+ +. —_______ 
| 


HonoranLte Drscent.—A NEWLY imported 


cockney tourist, requested a gentleman of 


Philadelphia to give him letters of introduction 
to some foreigners in New York, with whom 
he might associate without degradation—some 
who had “descended from great houses.” 
The courteous American readily complied 
with his request; and, through his agency, the 
Englishman was formally introduced to three 
Trish hod-carriers, in the very act of “ descend- 
ing from a great house” in Broadway. His 
mortification was highly relished by the jolly 
sons of the Green Isle. 
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Miscellany, 
Vita Similis Algebre. 
Life seems like a series of Algebra sums, 


Alone to be wrought by Continued Progression ; 
While Time is an errorless pencil, that comes 


Through Fortune’s incessantly changing éxpres- 


sion, 


| life ; and the former, like the latter, must have | the very least, no rational person wonld em- 
_ its moments of unbendIng and recreation.— | bark in literature asa profession,without hay- 
Our dreams of fame may give birth, when the | ing previously ascertained whether he had the 
proper circumstances arrive, to action caleula- | power to live by it. With definite and manly 
‘ted to assist in realizing them; and in the | plans we have of course no fault to find—let 
meantime they serve at odd moments to refine | such be formed and receive due examination ; 
as well as to amuse, and to float the free spirit | but what we allude to,is that unsettled, cloudy 
above the eares and vulgarities of life. But) state of the mind which unfits us for the pres- 
‘the danger is, that this may go too far; that | ent, witheut having any influence for the fu- 


. , : - 7) . 4 ’ » A ‘ 
Which now appears simple, and now most com-| the dreamer may conceive a distate or con-|ture. This state of the mind is more com- 


plex, 
Still nearer and nearer to Destiny’s— X. 


Our Childhood knew nothing about Transposition ; 
Subtraction, too, then, was a stranger to us ; 

And, solving all Problems by Simple Addition, 
Each answer came, “ Pleasures, united by Plus /*’ 


Gay Youth, we thought, ciphered wth ease and pre- 
cision ; 
His figures and lines had a thousand attractions 
But Quotients are only obtained by division ;-—— 
A rule that breaks many a hope into Fractions. 


Parentheses, meant to preserve us from ill, 
And Vinculums,—both made by love to confine 


us— 
T'oo soon are thrown off by our prodigal will, 


And many a sign, that was “‘ Plus,”’is made Mi- 
nus.”” 


Yet Manhood, correcting rash Youth by erasions, 
Points out some mistakes, such as Vice and Frivo- 
lity ; 
And teaches, to those who would study Equations, 
What Hymen hath said of the sign of Equality. 


But, alas, for Old Age, at the final conclusion, 
If the sign of the last Rovt discloses an error! 
For the pencil wears out in a single solution, 
And a negative X equals WO !—mark it, hearer! 
J.B. B. 


———— eee 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
Doing and Dreaming. 

In our multifarious correspondence there 
is aclass of letters capable of more extended 
application than the writers imagine. These 
letters are confidential communications, gen- 
erally from young men discontented with their 


position in life, and anxious for advice as to | 


how they may contrive to emerge into cireum- 
stances better adapted to their tastes and ge- 
nius. Almost all of them state frankly the 
reason why they have been indneed in this 
emergency to address themselves to the 
“ Journal ;” and that reason is, that it is the 
Journal which has touched with unwonted 
light “ the sleeping images of things,” which 
has stirred up their ideas from the bottom, and 
imparted a restlessness to their minds that 
seeks to relieve itself in some new course of 
action. Such, however, is not declared to be 
the effect of the mere expansion of the mind 
brought about through the agency of litera- 
ture ; it refers more particularly to the authen- 
tic pictures we delight to give of the success- 


ful struggles of merit, ard the rise of lofty | 


and heroie spirits into power and fame, in spite 
of the adverse circumstances of fortune.— 
Musing on these histories. warmed into gen- 
erous enthusiasm, and stirred with emulative 
urdor. our inexperienced readers mistake the 


vague and romantic yearnings of youth for the | 


throes of genius, and fancy that all they want 
to arrive at distinction is to be set upon the 
path. 

Now, we are not opposed to a moderate in- 
dulgence of the imagination; we think, on 
the contrary, that it tends to good. The in- 
ner life of a man is as important as his outer 


tempt for his ordinary avocations and that, in| mon than is usually supposed; and itis not 
-fancying future greatness, he may neglect the | the less so from its being induced by a mere 

| sources of present comfort and respectability.| mistake, which confounds the capability of 
It is therefore worth while to consider whether , doing with the habit of dreaming. 


| the vague aspirations alluded to, afford any| Again, we find, from the history of men 
evidence of our being really superior to our! who have risen from obscurity to eminence 
| present employment, and calculated to shine| that although they may be, in the common 
in another. ' phrase, “the architect of their own fortunes,” 
What has been the course of those remark-| they are not the contrivers of those circum. 
_able persons who have risen from poverty and | stances which have placed them in the way of 
_ obscurity to be cynosures of the world? Did) fortune. While apparently preparing for 
their minds wander about in search of suita-| what is to come, they are in reality merely fol- 
‘ble employment ? Did they feel an indistinct | lowing the bent of their own inclinations, till 
consciousness that they could do something, they are sucked, either gradually or suddenly, 
if they only knew what it was? Did they| as it may happen, into the current of events. 
| ask their way of the passers-by, to the temple | This is another lesson for dreamers. Things 
of fame or fortune? No such thing. They! should be allowed to come about naturally.— 
| did their appointed work not only without aid! There should be a patient submission to cir- 
and without a question, but in defiance of re-| cumstances; but let the best be made of them 
'monstrance and opposition. If machinists,/and the rest will follow. If young persons 
they converted into magical roads the hum-| havea consciousness of any taste or talent of 
blest tools of the humblest trades ; if philos-| adesirable kind, let them cultivate it properly 
| ophers, the phenomena of nature was as open| till the proper opportunity comes, and they 
‘to them in a hovel as in a palace ; if poets,| find that they can trust to it for their advance- 
| they poured forth their golden songs from the! ment in the world. A remarkabie instance 
| garret or the plough tail :— | imay here be mentioned of the-sort of fatality 
They lisped in numbers--for the numbers came. | which governs the struggling genius. There 

| It would seem, in fact, that vagueness and un-| was once a village lad whose name was Nich- 
certainty are indications of a want of seaee! olas, and whose dream was Rome. This was 
‘and that the very circumstance of a man’s, no idle dream with him, for he had painted 
asking for advice, shows his inability to act} from his childhood. He would paint—he 
| upon it. | could not help it; and at Paris, to which he 
Let us look into literature for an illustra. | found his way, that he might look at better 
tion of what we mean. The profession is| pictures than he could see at home, he copied 
'thronged by individuals who have no chance,| some engravings from Raphael, which gave a 
}and never had a chance, of success. How) still firmer bent to his genius. A gentleman 


| 
} 
| 





does this come about? Through dreaming.) who admired the arts took him with him to 
'They mistook sympathy of taste for sympa-| Poitou, from which he returned moneyless, 
‘thy of talent, the power to admire for the| painting his way as he went along to Paris.— 
power to create, and plunged madly into a| He became unwell, and went home to his na- 
business for which they were prepared by no | tive place-—the village of Andeli, on the Seine 
'study, and qualified by no natural gifts. The|—and dreamed of Rome as he lay on his sick 
|history of persons destined to succeed in lit-| bed. When he got better, he actually set out 
erature is different. Their first efforts come | for Rome, and painted his way as far as Flor- 
from them, as it were, unawares. Doubtful-| ence; but not a step could he get farther than 
ly, timidly, they cast their bread upon the wa-| that, and he returned, almost in despair, to 
ters, ignorant of the process it will undergo,| Paris. Here, at length, he accidentally found 
and incredulous of the form in which it will | a patros, wo encouraged him to turn his face 
return to them. But it does return; and ina) once more towards Italy ; and in 1624 he did 
‘form which makes their hearts beat and their arsive at Rome, The result is thus told :— 
| eyes dazzlie—Money ! They care not for | “Here Nicholas lived for a long time misera- 
monéy abstractedly ; but in this case it gives bly poor, but supremely happy; starving his 
them assurance that the coinage of their brain| body and banqueting his mind. He fell in 
bears a distinct value in the estimation of their, with 2 sculptor called Frangois Flamand, 
fellow-men. God bless that first guinea! No whose circumstances were similar to his own, 
after fortune can compare with it. ‘The most ‘and these two lived and labored in a corner 
intellectual of usall may sink gradually into! together, surrounded by the dreams and mon- 
the peddling, shop-keeping propensities of uments of genius, and stealing out every now 
social men: but in the midst of the very! and then to sell their works for any pittance 
basest vulgarities of life, we return proudly, that ignoranee would bid or avarice afford. — 
and some tearfully, to the recollection of our But the pietures of Nicholas at length began 
first guinea’ to attract attention, and the Wumble artist 

Literature, as Sir Walter Scott has observ-| was drawn from his solitude. This change of 
ed, should be used as a staff, not as a crutch. | fortune went on; for although poverty o res 
Remarkably few are enabled to make it the | vy may retard the progress of geniusr p nes 
sole means of a respectable livelihood. At| time, whenonce risen, any attempts toeorr a- f 
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it, however powerful, is like opposing a tem- 
pest with a fan. Every tongue was now bu- 
sy with the new painter's name; every eye 
was fixed upon his face or upon his works; all 
Rome was shaken with his fame. This was 
soon toldat Paris; and he, who on former oc- 
easions had traveled thither a lonely, friend- 
less, half-starving youth, was led to the capital 
of France in triumph, and overwhelmed by 
Cardinal Richelieu and the king, with honors 
and distinctions. After the minister’s death 
he returned to Rome, and died there in the 
seventy-first year of his age, leaving the illus- 
trious name of Nicholas Poussin a rich, a glo- 
rious legacy to his country.” 


It occasionally happens that the present bu- | 


siness of our clients isof a nature which they 
think beneath their merits, and obstructive of 
their aspirations, i. a state of incipient re- 
bellion against their present employment, they 
long to be something else. A young draper, 
heart-sick of the counter, asks our advice—a 
teacher in a country school is dying to be a 
man of letters. We have no patience with 
these dreamers. Why will they not let things 
take their course? Earnest all the time in 
their respective callings, there can be no ob- 
jection to their looking out for opportunities 
of advancement. For our part we should like 
as wellas anybody to better our condition ; 
and, indeed, when we see publie affairs going 
wrong, we have a wonderful notion of a seat 
in the cabinet! But after all, as there must 
be a variety of employments, and people to 
fill them, the best way to manage is for each 
of us to deserve promotion, and hold fast by 
what we have got, till we get something better. 
It is not the employment that makes us re. 
spectable, but our conduct in it. A footman 
on the stage, whose sole business is to deliver 
a message, has not a very dignified occupa- 
tion; but nevertheless we expect him to get 
through with it with intelligence and proprie- 
ty; andif he fails to do so, from any notion 
that the part is beneath him, he becomes at 
once an object of indignation or contempt.— 


This footman may be the author of the piece, | and drawn her in.” 
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spiritual but temporal glory for which the 
common visionary pants; it is not the souls 
of men he desires to take captive, but merely 
their pockets; the paradise which opens to 
his mind’s eye, beyond the counter, is compo- 
sed of fine houses, gay dresses, and luxuri- 
ous meals. The meanness of such aspira- 
tions enables us to say, without compunction, 
that he who indulges them, no more possess- 
es the intellectual capabilities he fancies, than 
he is likely to enjoy the substantial rewards of 





industry and perseverance. 
—_--——_+-+»—___—_ — 
From the Univerceelum. 
| Guardian Spirits. 

The following account is taken from the 
German of Werner, a little work relating the 
case of two Seeresses into the spiritual world, 
translated by A. E. Ford. 

It appears that the young lady here magnet- 
ized, for the recovery of her health, while giv- 
ing directions in that state for the treatment of 
another, suddenly broke off from her conver- 
sation, and exclaimed to her attendant, Dr. 
Werner, “For God’s sake! Ah, Albert, help, 
rescue!” (This Albert was the spirit which 
the lady always recognized while in the mag- 
netic state, as her guardian one, who attended 
her through her whole sickness, and whose di- 
rections, being made known by her, Dr. Wer- 
ner invariably and successfully followed.) 

“For God’s sake! Ah, Albert,help, rescue! 
My Emily will fall out into the street. Oh, 
hasten and save her! (A short and anxious 
pause.) Thank God! help has already come. 
Thou faithful guide and friend, even before I 
knew the danger, and could ask, you had pre- 
pared aid!”—* Alas, alas, my little sister in 
U——!” (She trembles violently all over.)— 
“What has happened to her?’ “She was in 
the upper story of a house, while they were 
raising wood up by a windlass from the street. 
She tried to seize the rope, by which the weight 
was swinging, and the vibration would have 
drawn her out, as there is no balustrade above, 
if her father had not seized her at the moment, 
(A long pause, lasting 




















orhe may be capable of writing a better one; | more than an hour, during which, she lay quite 
but the fact has nothing to do with his per-| motionless, like one enchanted; after which, | impossible.” 
sonation of the character, which is his actual | she raises her arms and says:) “ Thou faithful 


share of the performance. 


God and Father, how dol thank Thee that 


And this brings us to a point at which our| Thou hast saved my sister from death! yes, 


homily may conclude. 


The supposed capa-} she also shall thank Thee, and acknowledge 


bilities of a man for another employment, | thy merey. (Turning to me; “She was very 
should never have the effect of making him | much terrified, and my father not much less so. 


despise or neglect his present one, however | They are now in the chamber, speaking of this | his power, but by the intermediate ministry of 
If it is worth our while | wonderful deliverance. 


humble it may be. 


My brother Fritz is 


to do a thing at all, itis surely Worth our while ‘there too.” 


to do it well. If there be any false shame on | 


After a pause and some conversation about 





firmed afterwards. The following were the 
circumstances, We did not fail, after the cri- 
sis of the 20th, immediately to make inquiries 
if anything unusual had taken place with N.’s 
sister on the day mentioned. We soon re- 
ceived the following, to us very surprising ac- 
count.” 

“On the afternoon of the 19th, some time 
after four, some persons were employed in the 
upper floor of the house, in raising stuff from 
the street by means of a windlass. The little 
Emily had a mind to have a hand in the work, 
and@vincautiously laid hold of the rope, by 
which the weight was hanging, without con- 
sidering that the opening at which she stood, 
had no balustrade. As it, together with its 
load, was in continual vibration, and the child 
of course had not strength to control its mo- 
mentum, she was on the point of being carried 
out by it. She had already lost her balance, 
and uttered only one ery. At this moment, 
her father, who had come behind her, seized 
her by her clothes and drew her in. ‘Terror so 
overpowered the child, that she lost all con- 
sciousness, and they were obliged to carry her 
down ina swoon, into the sitting room, where, 
however, she soon recovered her senses.” 

“'T’o these accounts, the following very re- 





markable fact was added. So early as half- 
past three, her father, who was writing, in the 
| chancery at some distance from his residence, 
felt a restlessness he could not account for, 
which increased at last into an impulse, equally 
inexplicable, to go home. For along time he 
resisted it,as his business was not finished,and 
he was compelled to say to himself, that he 
had nothing to do there ; but at last the attrac- 
tion homeword had become so imperative, 
that, to relieve the feeling, he seized his pa- 
pers with the intention of finishing them at 
| home. When he reached the house he direct- 
ed his steps to the upper floor, without deposi- 
ting the papers, which formed a considerable 
| bundle, in the sitting-room, close by the door 
| of which he had to pass, and came just in time 
'to save his child from the certain death of a 
fall from the gable of the house into the street. 
A moment later, and help would have been 





Such is the very remarkable account from 
the pen of Werner, whose truthfulness is un- 
impeached, and who was witness to the whole 
affair. How inscrutable are the ways of God! 
It is thus that he governs the world. Not al- 
ways by the immediate and direct exertion of 





jangels and spirits. There can be no doubt, 
‘that in this case the mind of the father of this 
child, was impressed by the guardian spirit, 


the subject, it ought to be banished by the re. | herself, Dr. Werner asks her,—“ Tell me how | 2nd this was the cause of the irresistible im- 
flection, that there are vast numbers of men itis posssible for you to be with Albert at so pulse he felt to go home. And as soon as he 
of worth and talent superior to ours, laboring, distant a place, to be speaking with us at the arrived there, he was directed quickly to the 


and laboring cheerfully, at still meaner em-| same time, and just now to look at your sis-| Scene of danger. 


It was to the moment !— 


ployments, Besides, it should ever be borne | ter?”—* That seems strange to you, but it is; And how remarkable the sight of the magnet- 


iz mind, that even in comparatively obscure | not so. 


[t was all by the contrivances of my 


| 


‘ized subject at the time, though quite distant 


situations in life, there may be, and is, the| Albert. Without him,! should not have seen | fromthe scene. ‘Thus, I say, God governs the 


greatest earthly happiness. 


But this 


@ common blacksmith may enjoy a satisfaction | took place with a rapidity you cannot imagine. 
of mind equal to that of the greatest man in| Albert’s movements towards my sister, drew 


the parish. 


One who values genius merely | 


as a means of advancement in the world, can-| With you.” 


not know or feel what genius is. 


Yet on this | 


This remarkable vecurrence took place on 


false estimate are based a great proportion of the 19th of May. And, says Werner, “The 


the dreams which disturb the existence and | 
fritter away the energies of youth. It is not ring in the crisis just related, was fully con-| 


me suddenly thither, while I was yet speaking 


wonderful rescue of her sister Emily, oceur- | praise for all his mercies. 


By a due eul.| my sister. He knew, and foresaw the threat-| World. His wisdom is unsearchable, and his 
ture of the faculties,by refining the sentiments, | ening disaster, and prevented it. 


ways goodness and truth. He is “a very 
| present help in the time of need.” Oh! when 
will men learn every where that we are sur- 
‘rounded with a world of spirits, that they at- 
tend our steps, that they guide, and deliver us, 
and this too, all within the embrace of a sys- 
\tem of beneficent Nature! Let God have 


W. M. F. 
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nee to that of men, is no longer a problem.—j| Somebody has said that people who are good 
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SYRACUSE, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1849. | e stirring events of the past year, have show n | at making excuses, are good for but little else 
a Laiaal that political liberty, isa fact; and Progress will | But even with this aphorism staring us full in the 
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W. L. PALMER is our Agent | never stop, until the mind, as well as the body, is | face, we shall hazard a few words of apology. 
| freed from its shackles. Weshall endeavor to| Such have been the circumstances under which 
T0 THE PUBLIC. ; | aid this Spirit of Progress, and shall always ad- | this number was prepared, that itis by no means 
In presenting a new applicant for your patro- | vocate the cause of man. & iui SPECIMEN Of what we intend to make our 


nage, it is a duty which we owe to ourselves, as | Ignorance is directly opposed to the principles paper. These circumstances, of course, we cannot 
well as to you, that we should state our objects | of true Liberty; and hence, we shall also advo- attempt to describe ; their verity must rest on our 
and aims, more fully than we have already done | cate the cause of Education ;—thorough—univer- | word. Some of the matter we furnished, has even 
in our Prospectus. sal—free. _ been lost, and its place supphed by other, selected 

For the last few years, the flood-gates of ribal- While we profess to be no partisan in either in haste. But these difficulties have been finally 
dry and maudlin sentiment, have been opened, | religion or politics, we shall fearlessly expose cor- | removed, me wen rong — 2 a 
and our country deluged with the most demorali- | "UP", Wherever it may be found, and indepen- | We possess facilities for making the Lirrrary 


: er . Tonnes 3 ot a8 
zing trash, under the name of “ Cheap Literature.” | dently express ovr opinions, upon al] matters, af-, Uton in a short time, as valuable a sheet as any 


Ingraham-ish novels, written two a week; mam- | fecting the public weal. in the ee : we fail todo this, the fault shall 
a oe ni hi : st, rest with ourselves. 
moth newspapers, each containing an original| !8@ one ning, of which America can boast, '¢ me mf ~~ ‘dable heat we ee 
i ae etn _ Lena n our unavoidable haste, several origina 
tale of love, revenge, and murder, besides acom- | '* #*8 “ystem of Common Schools, bringing the g 


{ . ° . » sla ava . H H 
plete “ Newgate Calender;” and Political sheets, | 2" of education within the reach of all. Al-|@tticles have not been so marked ; and credit, m 
| ready has she shown to the world, the power of | 8°me cases, may not have been given for selections 


whose sole aim appears to be, to blacken the mo- : : 
. -- woe in | When due. Some portions of the matter, also 
ral character of their opponents, have formed the | *” educated people. But her system is yet in . ‘ 


suage of talginah Rentaliites Ghieatnes ‘complete; and it will be one of our special ob- have found their way into wrong departments ; 
; a 3 , and a few typographical errors are still uncorrected 
The want of an International Copyright, has |J°¢t aid in perfecting this great work.— | =P € Md inde ; 
left to free plunder, the works of genius, in Eng- We shall show that it is the duty of every com- |"! W aanae reg! hat 
’ rs . . . 
land, and the native talent of this country has munity to educate the children of the communi- . a Le ' hall foll f 
been deterred from entering the higher walks of | ' that individual ignorance lowers the standard | rn ee ee 
. P . ~ | ans . 
Literature, because it is a starving occupation of general intelligence ; that the sum of individu- | C°MCCPS'NS 
This has again reacted upon ourselves; for, de- | *! W°rth, constitutes the virtue of a people ; and) 
pending upon England for our thought, our coun- | that education is better than the Jail, State Prison, 
’ 
try has been filled with a Literature, essentially | °° Gallows. 


Our news was new when prepared; we give 





Hereafter, all the type used will be new, and of 
the first quality. 
We date this number in advance, to give time 


; | ~ We shall aid the Teacher, by givieg systematic for subscriptions, and yet avoid confusion. The 
anti-republican in its character, and directly at | baer, OY is “next will be issued on the 13th April, and all sub- 


al rie $ a £ a astennet | digests of school systems, pointing out their de- | ; , 
variance with the spirit of our free institutions. | “'8 y » P s ‘sequent issues made with the utmost promptness. 


: . , mri , fects, and suggesting remedies; and by present- . ‘ 
It is true, that we have a few writers, who have | , 8s B y?P | The article on Postal Reform was prepared 


. : : ; : ‘ing the systems of other countries, unfolding the|_. . ee 
inscribed their names upon the book of immorta- pos y ’ 3 | with reference to a much earlier publication. 





lity, in spite of the adverse circumstances by | 8teat principles of teaching, giving practical sug- dint ~~ 

which they were surrounded ; buthow many are | 8@stions for arranging and governing schools, and | Home Items. 

there, who, with equal merit, have struggled for | #dvocating his claims, as the great benefactor of) The Board of Education, at their first meeting 
a while against the current, and then sunk back | his race. ‘during the present school year, elected Hiram 


to obscurity ¢ and how many more are there, now To Farmers, Mechanics and other Laboring | Putnam, President, and A. G. Salisbury, Clerk.— 
in the land, whose souls are lighted by the fire of | Men, we would say, that we fully realize the| We trust measures will be taken to have their 
genius, and whose latent talents are waiting only “nobility of Labor,” and its abestnts necessity, ne proceedings published, as they occur. 

!or time and circumstances to develop them 7— | the development of our best faculties ; and while | ee 

Our men of talent are cramped to earth, and ge- | we would cheer and assist you, we would rebuze | I= We learn that Mr. Gough contemplates 
nius must labor for its bread; with no leisure, no| the spirit which looks upon Labor as degrading. | returning to this city in a few weeks, to renew his 
rest, no time for thought or mental cultivation, | We mean,through our columns, to give you the as-| 7 tures. We need him - a case of death from 
each must enter the great stream of Business, sistance afforded by science, and, atthesame time, | delirium tremens occurred during his visit. 
and there struggle for the means of prolonging | eh 8 

mere existence. ' moral and intellectual improvement. [3 The Daily Journal has changed from an 


The beautiful imagery of Bryant, is conceived | We shall not have especially a Ladies’ Depart-| 
‘ment, for we believe that the day has gone by, | 


recreation for a leisure hour, and the means of | 


evening to a morning paper. 
amidst the onerous editorial duties of a daily pa- ——_—_—____~++> 
per; the soul-stirring lines of Halleck, were; ¥®° Women are to be pleased only by sickly, — ¢-3s Our streets are becoming passable in spite 
thrown off while surrounded by the business | sentiment and nice nothings. While we do not of the authorities. 
documents of John Jacob Astor; Sprague | ™€@" to admit any thing that will shock the most - eae ii tinetintligmticincies Aa 
writes from the counter of a bank; while most | delicate, enlightened sensibility we shall speak | | ig” Messrs. Biggs and Bragg, formerly of this 
equally | boldly and pointedly upon all subjects that may | city, have been detected in a ouhihe attempt to 
practical, devoting the talents which were given | demand our attention. | extort fifty thousand dollars from Wm. B. Astor, 
Believing that whatever elevates and purifies) of N. Y. city. 
the taste, and unfolds the beautiful to the percep ‘ig 
tion, increases the capacity for happiness and the| {7 We learn that the new Common Council 
disposition for virtue, we shal! give the Fine Arts! intend to enter upon a work of retrenchment, in 
due attention. the city expenses. 
Finally, in closing, we would say, that our aim ~~ + 
will be to interest, enlighten and elevate the peo| [ar A laudable effort is being made, in the Leg- 
chief obiects. to aid. to the utmost extent of our | Pile; #dvocate all moral reforms, and rebuke evil | islature, to abolish Sunday traveling on the canals. 
| wherever found. —_—__——_~ + o——____— 


power, these efforts to raise the standard of Ame- | a , 
’ : i “ree S bill for the State has pass- 
rican Literature; purge it of those leeches which | The Onondaga County Teachers’ Institute oe 


semi-annual session on| =D the Senate. We trust the Assembly will vote 


others of our first writers, occupy places 


to benefit the race, to the details of ordinary bu- | i 
siness. But times are mending. The dawn of| 
a better day is already visible. Mind is awake- | 
ning throughout the land. Inquiries are on foot, 
and efforts are being mace, to bring about a new | 
order of things. 


In view of these facts, i: ‘vill be one of our) 


are depriving it of its heart’s blood; counteract} Commences its next we = acheietl 
the peroicious influence of foreign writers ; give Monday, April 9th. The success which has hitherto | with equal liberanty. 
to the best talent of our country the encourage- | attended the efforts of this body, ensure a profit- oa 
ment it needs; and develop the genius lying dor-| able term. The arrangements for Lectures, &¢. | [P The Central City, is the title of a neat Dai- 


mant around us. | are made, and will be duly announced. '| ly Whig paper, just issued here. 


! —* 
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aaah Pa 
: ; ‘tinue so indifferent to the weighty truths he day life. And some of us will live to see 
1 tinue so In g | y 
Literarg Not ces, unfolds. these truest benefactors of their country, ex- 
~~ “Gh nh tn Meee ee , fae ing, i their strength, its most 
ey Review. 1| We should gladly say more, did we not be- | ting, in the hour of thei ’ 
MassacuuseTTs QuarTeRty Review: De-| ‘Y© Sour’ Sim ‘ - haeedltl a _. | gaered trusts; receiving, in helpless age, its 
cember, 1848. lieve that justice were better done by giving | grateful pensions; and commemorated, after 
We have barely time to notice the receipt one of the many fine passages we have! death, ‘in monumental marble and days of 
of this long-delayed No. If we have been| marked; one, which, we think, is a fair speci-| public festivity and rejoicing.’ 1. 
. “ j - 
made to wait for it, we are more than repaid | men of the work. With such a field of effort spread out 
- ; ;, fore the American scholar, we have a key to 
by its unusual richness. The articles entitled “ And now, gentlemen, science must come | the question so long agitated, about an origi- 
“The Political Destination of America,’— forth from her secret cells and her royal socie- | ya] American literature. ‘T'his should no lon- 
6 Postal Reform,” and “The Free Soil Move- lies, and literature must leave her cloisters and j ger be the dim reflection of European mind. : 
ment,” are the unmistakable offspring of Theo- her club-rooms, and enter the work-shops of | We must cease to dwarf our intellect and de- 


dore Parker, and resemble him in every fea- 
ture. This is the same as saying that they 


are bold, original, and full of Reform. We’ 


read them, after dinner, without experiencing 
the least inclination for our siesia—a thing 
which we consider quite remarkable. 

The remaining articles are equal, if not 
superior, to those of similar pretension in 


any other periodical. 


humanity. The forge, the laboratory, the 
steam-car, and the printing-press, as well as 
the library, the lyre, the pencil and the chisel, | 
are to be pressed into service, to cultivate the | 
/powers, increase the happiness, restore the 
heart, and so accomplish the destiny, of man. 
O, thou brave, free scholar of America! is | 
this a contracted arena---is this an unworthy | 
trust forthee? Behold! the mighty heart of 
a great nation is to be informed with high in- 
telligence and filled with pure and generous 


_grade our influence by poor and servile imi- 
tation of a literature, whieh has caught its 


tone from feudal courts and luxurious cote- 
ries. The pursuit of letters must no longer 


be an elegant amusement, nor a mere means 
of self-aggrandizement. 


It must have benev- 
olent utility for its object, and be dedicated to 
the support of justice and purity, common 
rights and common sense. It must look, for 
appreciation and reward, not to the degrading 
dole of some patrician Maccenas ; ‘a wretch, 




















: i : ; ses ry’ >} S : itiecal acti« ‘ 2 to; . a ... 4: by 
We believe this the only Review unshack- aap. Shp lnwe of paaitie agree “e% in the bitter terms of Johnson’s definition, f 
©) ope Ge be perfected; all trace of ancient abuses is to |« who protects with insolence, to be paid by fh 

led by party lines, of any kind, in America; | ho extirpated: and the last spot the erm-| , ; fai . 

e extirpated ; and the last spot on the erm-) flattery.’ It must cast itself confidingly upon . 
and sure we are, that we shall search a long | ine of Freedom is to be cleansed away. The | the people, to whose cause it is devoted.” 

ime, before finding, in ¢ r,s th of | facilities of communication with remotest . 

time, ore finding, in any other, so much of ud communicatio _ im | ‘The pamphlet contains about forty pages, 

Republican independence and sterling ge- lands, by which all truth is so rapidly diffused, eed 4 scontiatl cmetetietes te emetedaill. 

tnt with the commodities of trade, throughout | 2%!" mechanical execuuion, 18 q red : 
™ : the world, must be still multiplied. The use-| able to the enterprizing publishers. t 
Palmer is the agent in Syracuse. ful arts of life, which act so directly upon the —e 

a Oe intelligence of the people, and, to some extent,; [gj We have noticed several new books, in the 
Littell’s Living Ag the fine arts, which, properly directed, foster process of being unpacked, at some of our book- 
Comes each week, stored with the choicest of a love of the beautiful, and develop the moral | stores; we may get time to look at them before 

European Periodical Literature. While we de- | sense, must be further cultivated. The PREssS, ovr next. Meantime, those whose haste outruns ; 

precate a blind reverence for what is foreign, we that great heart of Freedom, must throb ever ours, will look for themselves. 

would scatter the real wealth of Literature, whe- | on, and send, at each pulsation, acurrent of | ———— — ~~ — lnennnasnennemenpnernteenytomas 

ther foreign or native, broadcast throughout the life to all the extremities of the nation. The| S ’ 

land ; and certainly, we can no where find more | newspaper, the tract, the thrilling poem, the | Cieiice. 

of it, in less space, than in Littell’s. learned treatise, must swarm in the land—j| ——--—————-——— 

To be found in Palmer's. The mathematician, the naturalist, the astron- | From the Scientific American. 
—_— omer, the theologian, must bring each his new | Mezzotinto Engraving. 

Tue True Scuorar, A Man or Tue Peopie: truth, as an offering on tp altars of his — This is a kind of engraving very different ' 
am ORATION, DELIVERED BEFORE THE Stv- try and mankind. And thus, planen, DasENg from common engraving upon steel. The , 
DENTs oF Mapison University, Hamilton. unlocked her storehouse for the use of art-—/| common or line engraving, as it is called, is $ 
N. Y., July 4th, 1848. By Ropr. R. Ray art, in her turn, will reflect upon the specula-| done by the graver, the lines made by that 

‘ . . . . at. . ‘ @ . . , . ® es . . 
MOND, Minister of the Ist Baptist Chureh, ee and Getuctions <, GPE the certain | instrument producing the figures by shade.— 
light of experiment ; and, ever reacting upon | 


Syracuse, N.Y. 

In casually glancing at this pamphlet, which 
accidentally came under our notice, a few days 
since, we became unconsciously interested, 
and were induced to give it a careful perusal. 
And richly were we repaid ; for seldom do we 
meet with a production so ereditable alike to 
the head and heart and profession of its wri- 
ter. Asa mere literary effort, it deserves the 
highest commendation, though marred by a 
few hasty passages which are easily pardon: 
ed; but it possesses, for us, a greater value, 
on account of the manly and generous princi- 
ples in which it abounds. The writer, whom 
we do not personally know, is evidently a man 
of the most tolerant and libera! stamp, witha 
soul and intellect capable of measuring the 
great wants of mankind, and of appreciating 
their ceaseless struggle for physical and moral 
freedom. As he waxes warm over his inspir- 
ing theme, the style rises into absolute elo- 


each other, they will bring the mighty result 
to bear in the improvemer* of all the condi- 
tions of humanity. The school-master must | 
be all abroad: ah, yes, the school-master— | 
and | hope, ere long, to see the day e swift | 
fly the years, and come the expected morn "’) 
when the nation will honor, according to his 
just deserts, this faithful guardian of its liber-| 
ties. Why is it that snecess, in almost every 
other oecupation under the sun, is deemed an | 
oceasion for the reward of civic honors and 
emoluments, except that of the professional 
teacher, to whom the formation and direction 
of all the mind and heart of the nation is, 
nevertheless, committed? What declamatory 
and hollow-hearted demagogue does not fill 
a larger space in the popular eye, and receive 
a larger share of the popular applause ! 
* + + + * 

“* But the day of this injustice is passing.— 
Men of the highest order of ability, awaking 
to the dignity and glory of the educational 
profession, are beginning to throng its walks, | 
and, at the same time, causing the nation to’ 
jear their voice and feel their presence, amid | 


Mezzotinto on the other hand, produces the 
shades as it were, by minute dots, and the 
light, by scraping away dotted parts of the 
steel plate. The first operation is to trace 
out with chalk the space for the picture on a 
smooth steel plate. The grounding tool is 
then employed to go over the whole face of 
the plate for the picture. This tool is formed 
with a curved face serrated like the finest rasp. 
It is held steadily in the hand, pressed with a 
moderate foree, rocking it from end to end, 
till it has completely hacked all the face of the 
plate. The other lines are then drawn across 
the plate, at right angles to these, and the 
rocking operation repeated. These diagonal 
operations have to be repeated a number of 
times, until the part of the plate for the pic- 
ture, produces a very dark ground. The de- 
sign is then traced on the plate, some artists 
employing one way and some another, and 
the picture is finished by scraping away parts 
of the serrated surface for the light shade, by 
a tool formed something like a burnisher.— 
The masses of the strongest light are first 
begun and scraped pretty smooth, and some 
parts where there is no shade, are burnished. 


quence ; and you wonder that men ean con- | ql! the “fumum strepitumque” of its work-| The next lower graduations of shade are then 


~~. 
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scraped down, after which, the reflected lights | | that it could not be carried to a much greater 

are entered upon. Various proofs of the work | length than the length of the model. This 

are taken during the progression of the en-| was the point of life or death with the inven-| 
ving. ‘tor. He says: 

This style of engraving is fast banishing all| | “1 was standing amidst men of the supposed | 
oiher kinds of steel engraving out of the field. greatest talent, as civil engineers, that the | 
It is exceedingly soft and rich in tone, so) world could produce, and the point decided | 
much se, indeed, that it has been condemned | against me. This one time, alone, were my | 
by some as being too tame in character thro’- | whole energies ever aroused. I never talked 
out. We are glad that thisargument against | before. I was haggard and faint for the want 
the art can no longer be advanced. Within | of food—my spirit sunk in sorrow, in view 
the past year. Mr, Ritchie, of this city, has|of my mournful prospects—clothes, I had 
produced Mezzotints possessing all the vigor | none—yet, standing over this model,did I bat- 
of the line engraving, combined with the rich | tle with those men. Every word I uttered 
shade of the Mezzotint,—it is a new discove- | came from my inmost soul, and was big with | 


-_ ee 





ed at home, know. 1 shall continue to build 
a few more bridges of larger and larger spans, 
-and one of them a railroad bridge, in order 

to perfect myself in them so as to commence 
fair when I reach America. I haye a great 
/many more accounts of my exploits, since | 
came to Stafford, but must defer sending them 


until next time. I beg you will write me, for 


flow, since a correspondence is opened, T shall 
be able to tell you something about England. 
I know it well. I have dined with earls, and 
from that down—down—down to where the 
knives, forks and plates are chained to the ta- 
ble, for fear they should be stolen.” 

Jeffrey, the able Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 


ry in the art, which is fast earning a proud truth; every argument carried conviction. The | view, once said. Offer a prize of a thousand 


name to the inventor, and which in other | effect on these men was like magic; indeed, pounds for the best essay on Greek, and ten 


hands would perhaps be worse than useless,| they must have been devils not to have believ-| chanees to one if a Yankee dont win it, and 


for he combines like Albert Durer and Ho-| ed under the circumstances. I succeeded.— | 
garth and Sartain, the qualification of artist My agreement with the proprietor was, that I 
and engraver. should superintend the construction of the 
It is difficuls to tell who was the first dis-| bridge, without any pay, whatever; but, during | 
coverer of mezzotint engraving. It was prac-| the time of the building I might sleep in the | 
ticed on copper for a long time before it was | Gardens, and, if the bridge should succeed, it 
tried on steel. Mr. Turner, an eminent Lon-/ should be called “Remington’s Bridge.” 1 
don engraver, states in the transactions of the | lodged in an old lion’s cage, not strong enough 
Society for the encouragement of the arts, | for a lion, but which, by putting some straw on. 
that James Watt was the first who suggested | the floor, held me very well, and indeed was a | 
unto him the use of steel plates for the mez-| greater luxury thanI had had for many months. 
zotint. This was in 1812. No work of the) The carpenters that worked on the bridge 
kind, however, was produced until 1821, and | sometimes gave me part of their dinner. On| 
this was upon a steel plate softened by the | this I lived, and was comparatively happy. It | 
process discovered by Mr. Perkins, the fa-| was a little novel, however, to see a man in| 
mous and ingenious American engineer, then | | Tags, direetine gentlemanly looking head car- 
residing in London. In 1821 Mr. Turner en-| penters. The bridge triumphed, and it cost 
graved a portrait on one of Perkin’s plates,| £8, and was the greatest hit ever made in Lon- 
which met the approbation of Sir Thomas | don. The money made by it was astonish- 
Lawrence, and in 1822 some splendid engra- | ingly great; thousands and tens of thousands 
vings were produced, and prizes given by the | crossing it and paying toll, besides being the 
society mentioned. Since that time—in the great attraction to the Gardens. Nota publi- 
short period of twenty-eight yers, the art has| cation in London but what has written largely 
spread over the whole civilized world, embel- upon it, although I have never received a pen- | 
lishing all our parlor periodicals and adorning | ny, nor ever will, for building the bridge.” 
our choicest and richest annuals. | The success of his invention, gave him, 
+++ however, celebrity; and he says it also gave 
The Sufferings, Perseverance and Triumph him credit with a tailor. 
of Genius. | “I got a suit of clothes and some shirts—a 
There is at present in England, an American | ‘clean shirt. Any shirt was great, but a clean 
who went to that country to endeavor to in-| | shirt—O God! whata luxury! Thousands of 
terest the capitalists in a new bridge which he | cards were left for me at the Gardens, and | 
has constructed. His name is Remington—a| men came to the bridge from all parts of the 
nati e of Virginia. An account of his progvecs | kingdom. I first built the mill, which is the 
is given by himself in a letter to Dixon H.| most popular patent ever taken in England. 
Lewis, and published in Hunt’s Merchant’s | | The coffee-pot, and many other small patents | 
Magazine. When he arrived in England in| take exceedingly well. he drainage of Tix-| 
January 1847,he was without money,and spent | all Meadows, is the greatest triumph I have 
the first five months vainly looking for tthe. | yet had in England. The carriage bridge for 
body with enterprise enough to encourage his Earl Talbot is a most majestic and wonderful-| 
plan, living all the time on less than three| ly beautiful thing. Dukes, marquises, earls, | 
pence per day. He slept upon straw, for which | lords, &c., and their ladies, are coming to see | 
he paid a half penny per night. His limbs be-| it from all parts. I have now more orders for | 
came distorted with rheumatism, and he was | bridges, from the aristocracy. than I can exe-| 
literally covered with rags and vermin, con-| cute in ten years, if I would do them. In-!, 
sorting, as he had to do, with the lowest beg-| deed, I have been soomuch among the aristoc- 
garsin London. Still he did not despair, tho’| racy, of late, that what, with high living, being | 
his sufferings were so great that his head turned | so sudden a transition from starving, I have | 
grey. He had to pay usurers £10 for admit-| been compelled to go through a course of med-| 
tance to the Royal Zoological Gardens, where | icine, and am just now convalescent. Of 
he succeeded, after much ‘mortification, in get.| course, anything once built, precludes the pom, 
ting a model made of the bridge. The model, | sibility of taking a patent in England; but its | 
although a bad one, astonished eve ry body. aa merits and value are beyond all calculation.— 
Every engineer of celebrity in London was| A permanent, beautiful and steady bridge, may | 
called in to decide whether it was practicable | be thrown across a river half a mile wide, out) 
to throw it across the lake. Four or five of, of the reach of floods, and without anything 


























some fellow who could not read a word of it, 
before he saw the offer for the prize. The 
ease of Mr. Remington exhibits a heroism of a 
far more elevated and ennobling character,than 
the are of valor on the battle field. 


—— eee —_—- —— = —— —— 


‘Gducation. 
Free Schools in New York. 


The education of one’s self—the harmonious 





and healthful development of one’s own, physical, 

intellectual, and moral nature, should ever be the 
highest a‘m of every human being. The educa- 
tion of one’s offspring—that second, and, perhaps, 
improved edition of one’s sell—should ever be 
the leading object of a parent's eare. Again, the 
education of the rising generation—the heirs ap- 
parent to vast responsibility and power—should 
ever be the prominent labor of every republican 
State. 

An aristocracy may prefer the improvement 
only of the few—of their own pampered offspring 
—that they may insure to them an inheritance of 
wealth and power; a monarchy, ruling with ab- 
solute, military despotism, may choose to keep 
the masses in ignorance and superstition; but 


every one will admit, that in a democracy or re- 


public, where all political power is equally dis- 
tributed, the masses must be enlightened and con- 
scientious, or the boasted equality will prove a 
disgraceful lie, and even monarchy must be, in 
such a community, the least of manifold evils. 

With us, then, in America, in New York, uni- 
versal education should be first among the ob- 
jects that demand individual and general atten- 
tion, and the foresight, and direction, and foster- 
_ing influence of legislation. 

In olden time, Diogenes, with a enemn at mid- 
day, searched the streets of renowned Athens, to 
find some one who truly deserved the proud title 
of a man, 

America—republican, youthful, gigantic Ameri- 

ca—is also continually searching for men, and sle 
must find them—not by scores, nor hundreds 
nor thousands, but by prolific millions—or our 
| Proud superiority will become a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal—yea, a by-word and re- 
proach throughout the civilized world. 

These men must not be the ephemeral product 
‘of a single and golden age; they will always be 
| needed, must always be with us. The Revolu- 
tion produced its hosts of patriots who honored 
their country and their eventful times; but they 


them, at the final decision declared, that the| touching the water, at a most ineonsiderable | have nearly faded from our venerating gaze : the 
model before them was passing strange, but | expense. The American patent is well secur-/ present generation has done and is doing its mir- 
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acles of good and of ill; but other times, and 
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“In Indiana, the question has been recently 


other scenes, and other duties will appear, and | submitted to the people, and a le ge majority de- 
men, not bipeds without feathers, as Plato defined | ©ided in favor of free schools. Wisconsin has 


men to be, not physical animals called human 


| made early and ample provision for a system of 


free schools. Even in South Carolina, the schools 


but beings of nerve, of intellect, of principle | are free to the free. I believe it is true, that in 


will always be needed—must always be found. 


every State, county, town, or village, where the 


We cannot safely neglect the education of the | question has been submitted to the decision of 


poor, for they will be bigotted, and wretched, and 
depraved. We cannot trust to the education of+ 


| the people, they have been found in favor of the 
| free system. 


The system of free schools has been urged 


the rich alone, for they may be incompetent, or | upon the attention of successive Legislatures, but 
effeminate, or so unprifcipled as to use their ad-| has been met by the assertion, and defeated on | 


vantages only to oppress. 

We must educate the poor for their own pro- | 
tection, and for the general good ; and the rich | 
only by superior improvement, should hope to | 
obtain any real superiority over their less fortu- | 
nate brethren. Hence, education should be uni- | 
versal, and io be universal, it must be free. The | 
property of the State should be freely used for 
the education of its children. 

The plea that each one should always educate 
his own children, is as absurd as that each should 
make his own roads, dig his own canals, and en 
act his own laws. 


Civilized societies and na- 
tional, republican compacts are only great co-part- 
nerships in which the acknowledged principle of 
construction, is, “ the greatest good to the greatest | 
number.” This canonly be attained by the edu- 
cation of all. 

To use individual property for the general good, 
is the cardinal claim of all taxation. 

Furthermore, taxation for general education, is | 
the most economical and productive investment | 
of the nation’s wealth. Would you save your 
onerous contributions for the relief of pauperism? | 


Educate the young. Would you prevent the ex- 
pense of detecting and punishing crime? Edu- 
cate the young. 

Would you make the community more indus- 
trious, more enterprising, more productive of | 
wealth ; less fond of friviolity and show, less | 
prone to sloth and prodigality ? the | 
young. 

Would you prevent the necessity and the ex’ 
pense of a standing army—the restraints and 
crushing force of military power? Hope for it, 


Educate 


in the superior intelligence and moral elevation | 
of the people. 

In the light of these great truths, how are the | 
schools and the school system of the Empire | 
State? Inan able and liberal manner, this ques- 
tion is answered by the “ Annual Report’ of the | 
Hon. Christopher Morgan, which now lies before 
us. The present, scholar-paying system, he says, 
creates the continual and onerous duties of mak- | 
ing out rate-bills, and also tax-lists for exemptions 
—that it induces parents to wink at absence and 
traancy, and is a prominent cause of the irregular 
attendance of scholurs—that pauper exemptions 
excite the cupidity of tax payers and needlessly 
trample upon the feelings of the poor—that | 
twice, at least, every year jt sends collectors to al- | 
most every man’s door for the paltry bill of a few 
cents or shillings—that it compels the teacher to 
wait, accerding to legal enactment, sixty days be- | 
fore he can even be so bold as to ask for his com- 
pensation, while the wages of all other persons 
is due when their labor is performed, and he just. 
ly concludes that “a more troublesome and vexa- 
tious system could not well be devised.” 

In speaking of the popular sentiment on the 
subject of Free Schools, after citing the favorable 


examples of all the New England States, he pro. | this system of taxation? 


ceeds : 


| 


This may be true, but I have come 
to a diflerent conclusion, from the fact, that in 
the eleven localities in this State, where the mat- 
ter has been submitted to the people, it has, in 
every case, met their approval. 

The places in which the free schools are main- 


tained, with the population of each in 1845, are | 


as follows: 
New York, 





371,223 
Buffalo, 29,773 
Brooklyn, 59,566 
Syracuse, 10,000 
Rochester, 25.265 
Lansingburgh, 4.000 
Wiiliamsburgh, 11,338 
Poughkeepsie, 9,000 
Flushing, 3,918 
Newtown, 5,521 
3ush wick, 1,857 

531,453 


The whole population of the State in 1845, was 
2,604,495, 


| the alleged ground, that the people were not pre- 
‘# 7 
pared for it. 


nership is regulated by law. Even the income 
of some kinds of property is limited by law. — 
Human beings are property in South Carolina; 
and the taxes assessed upon them, and paid oat 
of the earnings of their labor, go to the support 
of free schools; while in this State there can-be 
no property in man. 

Land is property, and in civilized countries it 
constitutes the bulk of all property; yet itis not 
property in the absence of law. What idea of 
property in land has a Camanche Indian, or a 
Calmuck Tartar? To him the land is as free for 
his roaming as the air for his breathing, or the 
water for his drink. The wild Bedouin will guard 
as his own his tent, his camel, his wife; but his 
laws are the keenness of his scimeter and the 
fleetness of his steed. 

The security of psoperty is one of the para- 
mount objects of government, but how shall that 
security be attained? By the stern restraints and 
crushing force of military power? — 

The experience of the last year in Europe and 
America has proven, that there is greater security 


_ for persons and property in the general intelligence 


It appears, therefore, that free schools are es- | 


tablished in a portion of the State containing one- 
fifth of the entire population. 

If to the above, we add the following places 
in which the schools are substantially free, al- 
though not by force of law, the above proportion 
will be increased to one-fourth, 





Albany, 11,139 
Troy, 21,709 
Utica, 12,190 

75,038 


Sustained by the foregoing statistics, it may be 
safe to presume, that so large a portion of the 
State having adopted the free system, and being 
satisfied with its operation, a majority of the 
other section of the State is prepared to approve 
it also. 

The money raised Ly the supervisors, equal to 
the amount appropriated from tbe funds of the 
State, is cheerfully voted and paid. In addition 
to this, many towns, at their annual meetings, 


| vote to raise another sum equal to that required 


tobe raised by generallaws. The aggregate sum 
thus voted in the State every year, 18 very large. 
It was in 1847, $199,000 O08 


do 1846 155.974 20 
do 1845, 195.051 15 
do 1844, 191.473 93 
do 1843 179,800 62 


These sums were raised by the inhabitants of 
towns, voluntarily, and under special laws insert- 
ed in the charters ‘of cities and villages. It 
would appear from this, that the people are not 
opposed to taxation for free schools. 

The amount paid on rate bills in Utica, $576.45, 
and in Albany, $67, is included in the 
money for those places. In theother places the 
schools are free, or substantially, very little being 
collected on rate bills in Troy, Lansingburgh, 


school 


| Poughkeepsie, Hudson, and Flushing 


It is urged by the opponents of: the system, 
that those who have property are taxed to edu- 
eate their own, as well as the children of the 
poor; and t' at those who are blessed with prop- 


erty, but denied children. are also obliced 
tribute something for the educaticn of the indi- 
gent. Those who have omitted their duty, or 
are more forturate than their neighbors in the 
possession of property, have no reason to com- 
plain of the trifling burden which good fortune 


to con- 


| imposes upon them. 


Are property holders wronged, or injured, by 


Property is the creature of the law. Its ow- 


and education of the people, than in an overaw- 
ing soldiery. 

Europe has been convulsed—cities have been 
the scenes of fearful and mortal strife—fields 
have been Jaid waste by contending armies=. 
governments have been overthrown--revolution 
has followed revolution—uncertainty and insecu- 
ity are stamped upon all things,—political chan- 
ges have been effected only by civil war and com- 
motion. The people of the United States have 
effected the choice of a chief magistrate involv- 
ing a change in the policy of the government.—~ 
It was accomplished in a day, with the cheerful 
and peaceful acquiesence of the Union. 

These are the results of the intelligence and 
moral elevation of the American people. 

There is a moral and intellectual power in the 
universal education of the people, which fur- 
nishes more abiding security for personsand prop- 
erty than disciplined armies. 

Property must be taxed to support a soldiery. 
Why should it not ther contribute to a system of 
protection which may preclude the necessity of 
armies, Crime and pauperism are too often the 
results of ignorance. The detection and punish- 
ment of the one, and the support of the other, 
are mainly effected by the imposition of taxes 
upon property. 

Is it not wise, then, to establish a system of 
education, Which may in a great measure pre- 
vent the commission of crime, and avoid the 
evils of pauperism ?” 

In accordance with these recommendations, 
a bill is now before the Legislature, which, if ap- 
proved by the Assembly, Senate, Governor, and 
the Soveriegns at home, will raise New York every 
where in the estimation of the friends of universal 
education, and confer incalculable blessings upon 
thousands and thousands of youth in generations 
yet to be. 


no two-and six-penny-laws prevent the passage 


We say, let no paltry considerations, 


of this bill. 

And if the Legislature dare not take the respon- 
sibility, submit it to the people, and we believe, 
from our mountains and valleys, from the lakes to 
the ocean, the voice of liberality and intelligence 
will speak for Free Schools an overwhelming and 


decisive Are 
<< + 


Want of Fresh Air—Horace Mann, in al- 
luding to ill-ventilated school houses, re- 
marks as follows: 

To put children on a short allowance of 
fresh air, is as foolish as it would have been 
for Noah, during the deluge, to have put his 
family on ashort allowance of water. Since 
God has poured out an atmosphere fifty miles 
deep, itis enough to make a miser weep to 
see our children stinted in breath ! 

cay he eee Sa Re 

“ You can’t do that again,” as the pig said 

to the boy when he cut his tail off. 
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Agriculture. | 


Ne ee i ie i i ~~ _ ~ ~ — ~— ~ - 
From Chambers’ Journal 


A NEW ESCULENT. | 
A mediate effect of the fatal potato malady | 
has been that of exciting inquiry and discus- | 
sion on the subject of an accessory, or substi- | 
tute for the now indispensable tuber. In some 
quarters prizes Fave been offered in furtherance 
of the object——in this country by the Society | 
of Arts, and on the continent by the Brussels 
Academy of Sciences. The bulletin of the latter 
institution for the present year contains an ac- | 
count of a new root, communicated by one of 
the members,which we consider sufficiently im- 
portant to deserve further publicity. The plant | 
in question is a tuberous variety of the Tro | 


paeoleae, known as Capucines in France, com- | 
prising twenty distinct species, among which 
the ornamental and pungent Indian cress is fa- 
miliar to horticulturists. It grows spontane- 
ously in Peru, and is largely cultivated as an) 
article of food, under the name of Mayua, in 

the province of Popayan, at a height ot 10,000 

feet above the sea-level, as described by Hum- | 
boldt in 1801. 

According to M. Morren, the writer of the 
paper under notice, the Tropaeolum tuberosum 
was first brought to Europe about twenty | 
years ago. He began to cultivate it in 1838, 
with the view of introducing it into Belgium | 
as an alimentary resource for the population. 
The root, however, met with but little atten- 
tion until 1845. since when it has b2en care- 
fully tried by eminent horticulturists in differ- | 
ent parts of the continent; and the prizes 
offered by the Belgian government will doubt- 
less have the effect of further exten. ing and 
improving its culture. 

The mayua grows with sometimes as many 
as fifteen tubers to a root—these are the ave- 
rage size of our potatoes; and are round, 
kidney-formed, or peg-top shaped, according 
to kind. Their color is bright yellow, with 
rays of reddish-purple or scarlet diverging 
from the eyes, which are deeply set. A care- 
ful analysis of the root proves its organization 
to be equal to that of the best alimentary 
tubers; a preponderance of cellular tissue, 
abundance of juices and rich fecula, but slight 
indications of woody tissue, and a protecting 
skin. Objections have been taken to the depth 
of the eyes, as presenting a difficulty in peel- 
ing; various sorts of potatoes, however, have 
them equally deep, and the obvious remedy is 
to peel after boiling. Further cultivation, too, 
may so improve the plant as to render it as 
smooth and eyeless as the round Dutch po- 
tato. 

With regard to the edible qualities of the 
mayua, M. Morren’s experience will perhaps 
be best given in his own words. 
mising that the Peruvians and some of his 
compatriots had preceded him in the matter 
of tasting, he observes :—“ When I rubbed 
the tubers exteriorly, my olfactory organ be- 
came sensible of an agreeable aroma, delicate 
and tenderly perfumed. ‘There was no « arthy 
smell, as in the potato. 

“ When cut, a delicious odor exhales, min- 
gled with a certain sub-acidity by no means 
repulsive; on the contrary attractive to the 
palate. 

“Eaten raw, the root produces a rich, 
smooth, unctuous savor, which lasts but a 


After pre- 


pleasing perfume and agreeable coolness. 


short time, and is all at once succeeded by a Should the Tropaeolum tuberosum be found 
piquant, peppery taste, exciting the tongue to answer all the expectations here formed of 


‘somewhat as ginger. This spicy taste after-_ it, it will be interesting to observe whether the 


wards disappears, and leaves in the mouth aj new esculent will meet with as many obsta- 
|cles on its introduction as was the case with 

“ From this I was led to conclude that the | the potato and some other roots. The potato 
tubers of the mayua should be eaten raw, cut in many quarters was received with bitter de- 
in slices as salad, or with meat. I have never | nunciations; Voltaire called it “a trumpery 
experienced any ill effects from eating it in| work of nature ;” and one hundred years ago 
this way, and my family relish it equally with | it was grown in gardens as a curiosity. Hith- 
myself. erto the mayua has followed what appears to 

“T next had the tubers boiled; my cook re-| be the general rule—garden culture before 
marked that they required more salt than our | field culture ; whence the saying, that horticul- 
potatoes ; but what most struck us was, that! ture is mother of agriculture. The beet-root, 
all the perfumed and piquant taste had entire-| first brought from the shores of the Tagus, 
ly disappeared. A modification had taken | was cultivated in gardens for two centuries, 


place, the study of which I recommend to the on account of its elegant leaves and the rich 


attention of chemists, fur the root, when | red color of its root. So with the carrot and 


‘cooked, has exactly the smell of a Tonquin! sea-kale ; the latter is still a curiosity on the 
bean. I am quite unacquainted with the ele-, continent. When the Emperor Charles V. 


ment which produces this agreeable odor in returned from the conquest of Tunis, he 


‘the cooked mayua. Nevertheless the boiled | brought the rhubarb to Europe as a useful pur- 


tuber is feculent, rich, unctuous, with the taste | gative. This plant also soon became a favo- 
of a good blue potato, or that of the Cordil-| rite in gardens and pleasure-grounds, from the 
leras yellow; that is to say, it approaches the | size of its leaves, its rose-like centre, and scep- 
flavor of hard yolk of eggs. ' tre-like flower. But when the agreeable taste 

“T consider, therefore, that, under all the of the stalks was discovered, a new impulse 
circumstances, the mayua may become a eculi-| Was given to its cultivation ; and at the present 
nary plant ; the important point is to persevere, time hundreds of acres of rhubarb are grown 
and to vary the cultivation on different soils | in the neighborhood of London as a most use- 


and in various localities during several years. 
“ This root is cultivated in the same way as 


|the potato. It requires earthing up, and may | 


be trained to stakes or a trellis, or let to run on 


the ground; I prefer the trellis, as the plant 


thereby becomes stronger and more luxuriant. 
It should be set in spring after the frosts ; the 
tubers form late, and are ripe in October. 

“ It is easy to comprehend why the mayua, 
introduced into Europe only since J828, has 
as yet neither enemy nor malady ; disease and 
blight most occur among oldand over-diffused 
productions—a providential law, which the 
history of useful plants abundantly proves.— 
The only foes whose attacks have to be feared 
in cultivating the capucines, are the larva of 
white butterflies, (Pierides,) which commit 
such fearful ravages on cabbages and crucife- 
rous plants; but means are known by which 
to prevent the insects from depositing their 
eggs upon the leaves. Sparrows are frighten- 
ed away by mannikins, and butterflies may be 
kept at a listance by egg-shells placed on 
slender sticks fastened in the ground, or on the 
ends of branches in the hedge round the plot 
to be preserved. This faet is proved by expe- 
rince, and affirmed by long usage in great part 
of the province of Liege. 

“The mayua plants admit of multiplication, 
by division of the iubers, into as many parts 
as there are eyes, and they may be further re- 
produced by budding the branches. The tu- 
berous capuci is as CAaASY to propagate as the 
potato.” 

M. Eorren proposes a popular name for this 
root, derived from the Portuguese Mastouche 
tubereuse, or tuberous mastouche. Considered 
at first to be an annual, it is now known to be 
perennial,but in our latitudes the tubers require 
to be taken up to prevent their freezing. In 
1845 M. Neumann of the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris paid some attention to the mayua; he, 
however, preserved it in vinegar as a pickle. 
Although easily prepared in this way, merely 
requiring to be soaked for a month or two in 


| ful spring fruit. 
seuremmenientiatieetemmtiaiees 
_ To Traysrtant Larce Trees.—lI have 
_ these taken up with roots as large as possible, 
and with as little injury as I can ; with a sharp 
saw, or pruning-knife according to the size of 
the roots, the bruised end, are nicely cut off, 
which enables them when planted, to throw 
out numerous little rootlets from the ends, 
thus giving a quick and vigorous growth. The 
‘holes were dug 4 to 6 feet in diameter and 
1 1-2 to 2 feet deep; a good layer of soft,rich 
mould was then laid on the bottom for the 
‘roots to rest on, and filled in with the best soil 
_to the top, and the earth carefully laid up some- 
what rounding about the trunk. I have set 
thousands of trees in my life, wherever I have 
pursued this method, with proper attention 
afterwards, I have rarely lost one. Let every 
one remember that a fruit or shade tree, well 
set out and started to grow, is worth at least 
‘from one to five dollars the moment its life is 
secure; and all due pains in planting is the 
strictest economy in the end.— Horticulturist. 
—----—-—_—_-<+« @——__ --_ -— - 
Giving a Cuoice.—A blustering Yankee, 
dining with three or four Englishmen, after 
_some bold expressions, jumped up, and brand- 
ishing his carving knife, exclaimed in a mena- 
cing tone, “who says he don’t like beef?’ 
One of the Englishmen arose and sternly re- 
plied: “I say so.” “Well, then,” rejoined the 
Yankee, quietly sitting down, “ you can have 
mutton !” 
TS LT Se 
> And indeed, who, after life-long inspec- 
tion, can say what isinany man? The utter- 
ed part of a man’s life, bears to the unuttered, 
unconscious part of a small, unknown pro- 
portion ; he himself never knows it, much less 
do others. Give him room, give him impulse ; 
he reaches down to the infinite with that so 
straitly imprisoned soul of his; and can do 
miracles if need be,-—Oarlyle. 
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| Why is asolar eclipse like a woman beat* 





the acid, it is much more serviceable when | '"8 a boy 3 Because it is a hiding of the 
son. 
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Political. 


POSTAL REFORM.—No, I. 

We propose giving two articles on this sub- 
ject, made up mostly from an able paper bear- 
ing the same title, in the last Massachusetts 
Review. 

We consider the present time well adapted to 
this discussion, as our Postal system will un- 
doubtedly undergo some revision by the pres- 
ent Congress, and it is most desirable that the 
reform should be a thorough one. 

The article to which we allude, is itself 
based upon the pamphlet of Joshua Leavitt 
Corresponding Secretary of the Cheap Post- 
age Association. It opens, thus: 


“There is nothing which so surely makes a 
man write himself. down an ass, as his vanity. 
It is just so with nations; and the American 
people are often led, by indulgence in this 
weakness, to make themselves egregious asses 
in the eyes of foreigners. “ You are the most 
free and enlightened nation upon the earth,” 
say the politicians ; and the people cry, Amen! 
and straightway go and vote such smooth- 
tongued orators into place and power. 

“According to the theory, our government, 
being composed of representatives of the 
people taken from among the citizens them- 
selves, has no motive to do anything, or to 
support any institution, which is hostile to the 
interests of the people ; but, according to the 
fact, it dees do many such things. Among 
these is the imposition of an unjust, unneces- 
sary, and oppressive faa upon knowledge and 
intercourse among men, which is levied by 
means of an odious monopoly of the business 
of conveying letters. To this monopoly our 
tenlightened people’ submit, and even think 
their * post-office privilege’ is a great boon, 
while a neighboring nation has for years been 
in the-enjoyment of a system compared to 
which ours is like a relic of the dark ages. 

“Any one who can see an inch into futurity, 
has only to examine our present system of 
postal arrangements, its imperfections and 
abuses, and to compare it with one that is 
perfectly feasible, in order to feel assured that 
in a few years men will look back upon it with 
that complacent contempt which they now 
look back upon the mode in which they trav- 
eled before the days of steamboats and rail- 
roads.” 

* * * ¥ + ’ + 

“ But in order to make a resolute and suc- 
cessful demand for anything, men must ‘be 
satisfied, first, that it is a desirable and reason- 
able and feasible thing, and, second, that they 
have a right to demand it. It is desirable and 
reasonable that there should be the freest pos- 
sible circulation of light and knowledge, and 
that the government should fetch and carry 
letters and newspapers for the people, without 
any other tax than just so much as will prevent 
abuse of the privilege. Under this principle 
we should have a uniform postage of one 
cent on each letter or paper, whether carried 
one mile or one thousand miles; we should 
have, moreover, in all thickly settled places, 
the letters we write and those we receive, ta- 
ken from and brought to our doors, without 
any other charge than the single cent post- 
age. 


- 
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“ The various associations and petitions for 
cheap postage, and even the author of the able 
pamphlet at the head of this article, do not go 
as far as this; they ask merely for a uniform 
postage of two cents; they do this, however, 
because they are afraid to take the bull by the 
horns; they think that men would start too 
much at the thought of a cent postage ; and 
that Congress would refuse that, if asked for 
openly, but might grant a fwe-cent postage at 
first, and yield the other afterwards. If this 
timid policy is followed, the whole work will 
have to be done over again ; for there are men 
who will never rest until the people have their 
right in this matter, and that right is clearly 
that postage should be fixed at the lowest sum 
that will prevent an abuse of the privilege, 
which is one cent, and no more. 

“Congress, forsooth! the congregated wis- 
dom of the country, as it is called, but whieh 
is rather a congregation of cunning, cowardly, 
time-serving availables; a congregation in 
which not five men can be found whose mor- 
ality is up to a level of that of the old heath- 
en who said, let the right be done though the 
roof fall and crush us.” 


Whether the writer is unwarrantably se- 
vere upon Congress, this extract may aid in 
determining : 


Congress, indeed, will not allow us the low- 
est possible rate of postage! that is, a con- 
gregation of the very men, who, mostly for 
selfish and personal purposes, by a gross abuse 
of the franking privilege, do themselves keep 
up this tax on the circulation of letters among 
the people! they—a collection of some fifteen 
score of successful and well-paid office-seek- 
ers, who, by a shameless abuse of a sacred 
trust, weigh down the mails of the country 
with a heavier load, yes, many fold heavier 
than all the letters written by all the men, 
women, and children in the land, in all the 
days of the year, will refuse to lower the post- 
age ! 

“We allude not to members who send home 
by mail their shirt-collars, false fronts, and 
such matters, for their wives to wash and 
mend, or fine shoes for them to wear—it is on- 
ly snobs who do such things ; but we allude to 
the franking of speeches, newspapers, docu- 
ments, and even books. Let those who are 
not familiar with the extent of this business, 
read the following from good authority ; in 
1844, Congress printed fifly-five thousand 
copies of the Report of the Commissioner of 
Patents, at a cost of $114,000.” 


This voluminous document, containing but 
little matter of general interest, in common 
with multitudes of similar ones, is principally 
used by members to send to their friends, by 
post. From statistical calculation, it appears 
that the cost of transporting it in this manner, 








would be nearly half as great as that of all | 
the letters sent in a year. This fact renders it | 
quite evident that the great bulk of the mat- | 


tor carried in the mails, is free; and on this, | 
Mr. Leavitt says: 


“Such taxes, to be defrayed by high post- 
age on letters and newspapers, grow out of 
this franking privilege ; andthe power which 
Congress reserve to themselves, of distribu- 





ting free as many documents as they choose 








to print at the public expense! These docu- 
ments, it seems, are the grand means resorted 
to of ‘currying favor’ with the influential, 
and thus ‘ getting votes next time! ” 

Again, speaking of Congress, the writer 
says: 

“And yet we must wait for them to remove 
the tax from our letters! No! no, there is 
but one way for this thing to be done, and 
that is for the people to go up and demand 
that it be done, even at the cost of the frank- 
ing power, which is nothing more nor less 
than a relic of feudal aristocratic privileges.— 
We go back then, to what we said: it is for 
the people to satisfy themselves that it is right 
and proper that no other tax should be put 
upon the free circulation of letters, than just 
enough to prevent abuse of the mail privilege. 
We need spend no time to show that a cent 
postage will prevent any such abuse, especial- 
y if letters are required to be pre-paid. Some 
may object, indeed, (as they did at first in Eng- 
land,) that all the boys and girls, and all the 
men-servants and maid-servants would go to 
scribbling nonsense, and sending it off by mail; 
we can only say, the more the better; they 
will scribble nousense until practice teaches 
them to write good sense; and it will be 
cheap schooling. 

“As to the desirability of the thing, can any 
man, who has any human relations, who has 
parents, children, sister, brother, lover, or 
friend,—any one who has business with other 
men, can he doubt a moment the benefits of 
free and rapid communication by mail? Can 
any man who loves his race, doubt a moment 
that an immense spring would be given to hu- 
man progress by coming down at once to a 
cent postage? I hear you, Dives, who know 
not the difference between a cent and a dime, 
reply, that if any one has any thing worth 
writing about, he can pay five or ten cents for 
it! But, go to! contract that swelling pride, 
and get through the needle’s eye as well as 
you can! Look at that youth or maiden earn- 
ing but two dollars a week, whose parents are 
in the far West, whose brother, sister, or lov- 
er is away in anotherdirection, and who would 
hear from and write to the dear ones every 
day ; and say, shall he or she pay ten cents, a 
third or a quarter of the daily earnings—the 
sole income, fora single draught to slake the 
soul’s thirst for sympathy and love—a single 
token of well-being—a simple “God bless 
yon my son, my daughter; or my lover ?” 

In lieu of the franking privilege, the writer 
would grant that of sending a certain number 
of documents; he wishes a limit somewhere. 

After demonstrating that the cost of send- 
ing a letter one hundred miles is the same, 
practically, to the department, as for sending 


it a thousand, and that, therefore, a uniform 


rate cannot be unjust, he thus handles one of 


the popular ideas of the day: 


“ All this would be very fine, says the poli- 
tician, with a sneer, but government has no 
right to do it. No right, why not? Because 
the post-office department must pay its own 
expenses? Must ?—but why? Why more 
than the army department—than the navy ?— 
Why not make the soldiers work; why not 
make the frigates carry freight? Is labor, is 
commerce, dishonorable ? 
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“This common political dogma, that the post 
office must support itself, which is in every 
wiseacre’s mouth, is sheer assumption; is non- 
sense, and worse than nonsense; it is narrow 
and illiberal. There is not one word in the 
Constitution to warrant it. 

“Strange with what stupid tenacity conserva- 
tism makes men cleave to things and thoughts 
merely because they are old. This one in 
question is only a relic of feudal days; a lay- 
ing on of black mail. Politicians have as- 
sumed, without the shadow of a foundation, 
that the government has a right to lay what- 
ever tax it chooses upon the carriage of let- 
ters, and that nobody has a right to compete 
with it in the business ! 

* * * * ” * * 

‘But, says old Holdfast, ‘ you must make 
your productive routes pay for the unproduc- 
tive ones.’ Thus out of false premises flow 
vicious consequences. This fundamental er- 
ror of supposing the post-office must support 
itself, is the root of all the mischief. Speak- 
ing of the expensive routes over the new 
states, Mr. Leavitt says well : 

‘The honor and interest of the nation re- 
quired that as soon as the title to the country 
was settled, our citizens who were resident 
there, and those who shall go to settle there, 
should enjoy the benefits of the mail. And 
as it was the nations business to establish the 
mail, it was equally the nation’s business to 
pay the expense. No. man can show how it 
is just or reasonable. that the letters passing 
between Boston and New York should be tax- 
ed 150 per cent. to pay the expense of a mail 
to Oregon, on the pretext that the post office 
must support itself. 

Once get rid of the false noéions actually 
existing about the post-office being necessa- 
rily a self-supporting system, and view it as a 
great social machine, intended to weave a web 
of friendly and commercial intercourse be- 
tween al] parts of the country, and to promote 
purposes and ends, the value of which cannot 
be measured by any money scale, and people 
will cease to say, my brother in New Orleans 
shall pay more for a message. because he has 
the disadvantage of living farther from the 
centre of the social circle than I do.” 

Our limits, and a desire to give, as far as pos- 
sible, the words of the writer, prevent our 
showing more than a meagre outline of the 
article; to those who wish more, we would 
say, read it. In our next number we shall 
touch upon a General Distribution System, 


and an Ocean Cent Postage. Meantime, to 





People and Press we would say, AciTaTeE. 
—~+ + ———___—_ 

AssencE.—La Fontaine was one of the 
most absent of men, as the following circum- 
stance proves: 

He attended the funeral of one of his friends, 
and, some time afterwards, called to see him. 
At the first information of his death he was 
greatly shocked; but, recovering from his 
surprise, he observed, “It is true enough; I 
now recollect going to his burial.” 

A Pretty Riddle. —“1 will consent to all 
you desire,” said a young female to her lover, 
“On condition that you give me what you 
have not, what you never can have, and yet 
what you can give me.” What did she ask 
him for ?—A husband. 
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Foreign News: 
ENGLAND. 
The Bill relieving Jews from disability to sit in 
the House of Commons, has passed that body. 
It is proposed to reciprocally modify the Navi- 
gation Laws with this country. 
The reports from California continue to excite 
Ltense interest. 


Oe 


IRELAND. 
The jury, on Duffy’s first trial, have been una- 
ble to agree. 
The county of Mayois suffering dreadfully from 
famine. 
The prisoners at Bantry are so terribly diseas- 
ed, that the court room is entirely deserted. 
FRANCE. 


The National Assembly has voted its own dis- 
solution, and the new one will meetin May. | 

Louis Napoleon daily acquires strength. Poli- 
ticians, hitherto distrustful, are coming forward to 
his support. Public confidence seems very much 
restored. 

The bonnet rouge, the symbol both of liberty 
| and crime, bas been generally put down. 
| The Assembly has adopted the motion of M. 
| Pierre Leroux, that no person convicted of adul- 
tery shall be eligible to a seat in that body. By 
this provision several eminent men are exclud- 
ed ; amongst others, the great author, Victor 
Hugo. 

The government declines recognizing the new 

Roman Republic at present. 

| An engineer has been dispatehed to California 
to survey the discoveries. 

Some disturbance has occurred at Lyons among 
the working people. 

News wasreceived at Paris of another outbreak 
in Algiers. 





SPAIN. 


ceding Cuba. 
ITALY. 

Affairs continue very unsettled. 

A formal deposition of the Pope, and the de- 
claration “f a Republic, took place at Rome on 
on the 9th of Feb. The independence of his 
spiritual power is guaranteed. 


capital to Sen Stefano,and the people of Florence 
have declared a Provisional Government. The 
soldiers and the surrounding peasantry do not 
seem to sympathise with therevolutionary move- 
ment. 

It is stated that the King of Sardinia intends to 
aid the Grand Duke with 12,000 men. 

At a secret consistory held at Gaeta, and atten- 


to demand an armed intervention of Austria, 
France, Spain and Naples, for the purpose of re- 
storing his Holiness to the Papal throne. 

It is stated upon good authority that the Sicil- 
ian question has been settled with the King of 
Naples upon the basis that Sicily will be uoder 


sided over bya Viceroy who shall be chosen from 


ment will be accepted by both parties. 
AUSTRIA, RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Prince Windischgratz seems to have been un- 
successfulin Hungary. He has issued a fourth 
proclamation to the inhabitants, warning them 
against making common cause with the‘ rebels.’ 
It is rumored that the successes of the Polish 
| General, Bern, will induce Russia to dispatch an 
| army to the assistance of General Krudner. The 
| British Ambassador at Constantinople is said to 
| have remonstrated against this movement, and is 
sustained by the Ambassador of France. This 
| course was taken in supportof Fuad-Effendi, the 
| Commissary of the Porte. who objected, in the 
name of his government, to the passage of Rus- 
sian troops through the Ottoman territory. 

The Austrian Parliamentary Committee on 
Constitutional matters has finished its labors and 
sent in its report, with a draft of the pian of the 
Constitution of the Empire. That plan is a very 
liberal and almost democratic, and has a tendency 
to federal principles. The Empire is to consist 
of ten ‘‘Crown Lands,’ with a Governor, an 
Administration, and a Diet to each of them, The 








The Ministry strongly reprobate the idea of 


The Grand Duke of Tuscany has fled from bis 


ded by the Pope and Cardinals, it was decided | 


the cuntrol of a separate Parliament, and be pre- 


the House of Bourbon ; it is said that this arrange- | 


| Diets are proposed to sit tor two months in the 
| year, and a 7 Diet is to assemble at Vienna. 


That gensral Diet is to consist of two Houses or 
Chambers; the parliamentary duration of the 
Lower Chamber is fixed for a period of two years, 
and that of the Upper for six. The draft gives 
the Emperor the usual prerogative of executive 
power. Each Province is to have a separate fi- 
nancial administration. 

PRUSSIA. 

The election returns are favorable to the Min- 
istry. 

Among the 850 members of the Seeond Cham- 
ber, there are 84 lawyers, 26 clergymen, (chiefly 
Protestants, ) 28 professors and literary men, 63 
public functionaries, 82 landed proprietors, 12 
medical men, 26 tradesmen and manufacturers, 
and 24 peasants. The Polish members amount 
to 15. It is Impossible to calculate positively the 
relative strength of the parties; but it may be 
safely stated that the ultra-democrats form about 
one half of the bouse, whilst the moderate dem- 
ocrats may be set down at 30 or 40. Rumors of 
approaching disturbances in Posen are current in 
Berlin. 

GERMANY. 
| The National Assembly is still at work in 
| Frankfort. 
| Anote has been received from the Austrian 
| Cabinet, containing the solemn refusal of the Em- 
| peror to submit to any Central Power confided to 
| another German Prince. 

Prussia bas sent another, insisting on a Feder- 

ative State, into which all are free to enter, if 
| they wish, but none compelled. 

Letters have been received from Wirtemburg, 
| full of confidence in the efforts of the Assembly 

to effect a union of the German States, including 
_ those of Austria 
| The second chamber of the States of Bavaria 

has passed a vote to the effect that the decrees of 

the Frankfort Assembly should be obeyed. The 

tninistry, who were hostile to this measure, have, 
in censequence, resigned. This is the sixth Ba- 
| varian Cabinet which has fallen within a year. 

The declared hostility of Austria to the scheme 
| of German unity, and the apparently sincere oppo- 
sition of Russia, together with the irreeoncileable 
enmity of Bavaria and Hanover, leavo very little 
hope of a speedy realization of the projects of the 
| Frankfort Assembly’ 
| There arerumors of an intended insurrection 
in Baden and the Tharingian Principalities. 

It appears that the Thuringian Princes, includ- 
ing all the Saxon and Reuss branches, haveclub- 
bed together to form a collective army of 18,000 
or 20,000 men of all arms. This army, which 
will be regulated by one code, will be similarly 
armed and equipped, and will form a whole, ac- 
cording to a determined scale, in lieu of being 
composed of separate and distinct contingents ae 
heretofore. Economy and efficiency are antici- 

pated from this measure. 

A movement is being made by the government 
of Hamburg, for the emancipation of the Jews. 

There has a'so been a Congress of working men 
held here, at which Commanist doctrines were 
liberally broached, and the necessity argued for 
breaking up capital to render labor free. 

HOLLAND. 

The King opened the Chambers on the 14th, 
_amid general manifestations of attachment from 

his people. 





| 
| 





CAUCASUS. 


The struggle here continues with unabated en- 
ergy. 
INDIA. 
| A fearful siege has been sustained by the town 
of Mooltan, whica, after a gallant defence, was 
| stormed, with immense loss of life. The streets 
| were said to be literally choked with dead. 
a ae ee Te 
| Domestic Intelligence. 
| THE PRESENT CABINET. 
| We clip the following from the Herald ; it may 
be fair, or it may be Bennett. 


Mr. Ewing is an extreme, straight-out old 
| Whig, formed of equal parts of the principles of 
Clay and the prejudices of Webster. He suite 
that branch of the family admirably. __ 
Mr. Meredith is understood to be of the young 


whigs—those enterprising fell k 
withthe times, "prising fellows,who keep pace 
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Mr. Reverdy Johnson has alittle of the old 
Jacksonian stripe down his back, and is withal a 
liberal-minded man. 

Mr. Preston is an origioal Taylor man, as 
contradistinguished from the extreme Clay fac- 
tion. 

Mr. Crawford is the advocate of the peculiar 
institution of the South. 

Mr. Collamer is the champion of the proviso. 

As for Mr. Clayton, he is whig in everything, 
and, North or Soath, that maa@is his man who is 
a whig. 

Mes. Fanny Kémble Batler is drawing immense 
audiences in N.Y.city. Her readings must be 
admirable, or the sympathy of the public for ber 
misfortunes, of a most active and practical char- 
acter. 


Horace Greeley. on retiring from Cong ress, 
has addressed a letter to his constitoents. He 
exposes, with great clearness, sume of the abuses 
be attempted to reform. 

== 











British Periodical Literature. | PROSPECTUS OF 


_—— THE LITERARY UNION. 

Mepettiention of The London a I 
eview, The Edinburgh Review, The | , a 
North ritish Review. The Westminster' The great idea which will pervadethis Journal, is 

Review, and Biackwood’s Edinburgh | Process. 

Magazine. Beyond the ordinary, though indispensable intelli- 
HE Wide spread fame of these splendid Peri- | gence of the day, the Public has wants which our 
odicals renders it needless to say much intheir | 2*¥*P*Pers do not supply. The pretty lispings of ju. 
praise. As literary organs, they stand far in ad- | venile tale-writers, and poetical misses in teens, on the 
vance of any works of a similar stamp now pub- one hand, and tissues ot false sentiment and vicious 
lished, w hile the polltical complexion of each is | narrative, miscalled “ Cheap Literature,” on the other, 
marked with a dignity, candor and forbearance, not | spiced with the bitter bigotry of all kinds of partisan- 


— oe fo eee 6 pes. | ship. are made to satisfy the keen appetite for know]. 
ties in Westend enn. Whigand Radical“ Binek. edge created by our Free Institutions. But how will 
wood” and the “London Quarterly” are Tory ; <ne the boast that ours is a reading people recwil upon our 
* Edinburgh Review” Whig; and the “ Westmin- own heads,it their reading be such as will corrupt the 
ster Review” Kadical. The “ North British Re- morals and enervate the mind ! 

originally edited ty De Gheleone pt pas . — To furnish the Public with the choicest fruits of in- 
his death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. | tellectual exertion, shall be our effort ; to wean its 
Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. Its taste from a false and demoralizing Literature, our high 


Onondaga County Teachers’ Institu ~~ @ literary character is of the very highest order. The sim. We shall labor specially to elevate the rising 


Notice is hereby given that the Spring Session of 
the Onondaga County Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Public School-House No. 4, in Syracuse, | 
commencing Monday, April 9,at 100’clock A. M. 

R. R. STETSON, Sec’y. 

Syracuse, March 14, 1849. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHERS, 
BOCKSELLERS & STATIONERS 
No. 5, Sauiwa Srreet, Syracuse. 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 


School & Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other *“chool Apparatus, 


Which they Sell Wnotesace & Reran., on the best 
of Terms to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, dc. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully in- 

vited to examine our Stock. March 24, 49. 


DICKINSON & ALLEN. 


MR.P. DICKINSON has associa & 
ted with himin the Music Business 
Mr.Josern A. Attes, (under the 
above firm) whose musicaitalent is 


well knownin this community ,and have takena®tor® 
in the Maicolm Block,on the corner of Washingto® 
we and Salina streets, directly cpposite the 
Globe Hotel, (north) and the ExchengeHotel (west) 
where they now have in their Music Saloon the most 
splendid assortmentof 
PIANO FORTES. 

from New Yorkand Boston Manufactories, that have 
ever been offeredin this place. The mostiastidiouscae 
butbe pleased. 

Amongthe varietyare L. ‘silbert’s Mlichord Pianos, 
and Frith aod Hall’s?atentB ridge ,which givesapecu- 
liar sweotnessto the higher notes. 

Also, Guitars ,Violins, Violincellos Flutes Clarion 
etts, Accordians, ingreat variety. Brassinstrument 
of alikinds—and infact almost evety kind of Winged 
andSfringedinstrumentin use. Bands furnished on 
asccasonableterms as canbe procuredin New York. 

Anextensiveassortment oisheet Musicand (netruc 
tion booksforalliustruments. Thetirstquality of Vio 
lin aug Guitar Stringsalway son hand. 

Our(nstromenteareall warranted and we pledge 
ourselvesto sellon as good termsastcanbe bought in 
New York orBoston. Ourlianoswe engageto keep 
in tunefor one year. Weare the agents'for several 
man factories ,which givesusfacilitiesforprocuring a 
variety thatevery one does not possers 

We would request ourfriendsandall wholike good 
Instruments—especially those wishing to purchase, to 
caliand examine,andil wecannot suiti will not be 
ourfault. 

Old Pianostaken in exchange fornewones. Allor 
dersleftat ourstoretortuning Pianoswillbe promptly 
attendedto. 

Mr. Allenis preparedto giveinstruction in thorough 
Bass—theFormationand cultivation ofthe voice andin 
Musicgenerally asusual. 

Mr. DICKINSON feels grateful for past favors. the 
many years he hasbeen in business in this place,and 
solicitsthecontinuance ofthe same tothe New Firm. 

Heaisocontinues hisClockand Watch Kepairing as 
usuulatthesame place ,underthe superintendenceol 

He hasalso some fine watches,which he wil! sell ex 
tremely lowforcash. Jewelry repaired, 

Jan. 29, 1848. 


Books for California. 


Te MINER'S GUIDE and METALLURGISTS 
DIRECTORY, by John W. Orton. 








FOUR MONTHS AMONG THE GOLD FINDERS. 


IN CALIFORNIA ; being the Diary of an expedition 
from San Francisco to the gol.districts; by J. F 
Brooks; M. D 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA, & +04 | 


and land route—containing a full description of the 

El Dorado, including a chapter on GoLv rormationr, 

with the Congressional ry ; by J. E. Sherwood, 
Resceived by 8 ODDARD & BABCOCK. 








March 21, 1849, i 


** Westminster,”’ though reprinted under that title | 
only, is published in England under the title of the | 
** Foreign Quarterly and Westminster,”’ it being in | 
fact a union of the two Reviews fommerly published | 
and reprinted under separate titles. It has, there- | 
fore, the advantage by this combination, of uniting | 
in om work the best features of both as heretofore | 
lesuec. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, | 
immediately on their arrival by the British steamers, | 
in a beautiful clear type, on fine white paper, and | 
are faithful copies of the originals, Black wood’s 
Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the Edin- | 
burgh editicn. 


TERMS. 
For any one of the four Reviews, 
For any two, do. 
For any three, do. 7 a 
For all four of the Reviews, 8 “s 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 = 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 ” 


For Blackwood and the four Reviews,10 ‘“ 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


CLUBBING. 


Four copies of any or all of the above works will | 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular | 
subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 


EARLY COPIES. 
Our late arrangement with the British publishers | 
of Black wood’s Magazine, secures to us early sheets 
of that work, by which we are enable to place the 
entire number in the hands of subscribers before 
any portion of it can be reprinted in any of the A- | 
merican Journals. For this and other advantages | 
secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a con 
sideration. that we may be compelled to raise the | 
price of the Magazine. 
Something may therefore be gained by subscribing 
early. 
*,* Remittances and communications should be | 
always addressed, post-paid or franked, to the Pub. 


lishers 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
79 Fulton Street, New York, 





THE SYRACUSE NURSERIES, 
TE subscribers having entered into partnership in | 
the uursery business under the above entitled firm, 


Entrance in Gole nell commencing April 7th, in Royal Quarto form ; each 


| No.containing sixteen pages. The mechanical execu- 


generation ; the ‘* Young America,’’ so soonto wield 
the destinies of the first nation on earth. 


In thus advancing the great interests of a National 
Literature, we shall be aided by numbers of our best 
writers. The Farmer, the Mechanicand the Teecher, 
will each find his vocation elevated by the aid of their 
special handmaid, Science. The Fine Arts will be 
prominentiy noticed. The learned Professions, with 
the great principles of Religion and Folitics, wi)) re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. In each of these 
departments, practical men will devote time and labor 
to the ent erprise. 


#3 per annum We would fit our paper particularly for the Domestic 


Circle. Poetry of the first ord-r—gems of History, 
Biography and Fiction—the cream of general news, 


| with a rigsd analysis of its correctness and tendencies— 


these, all seasoned with a sprinkling of Humor, we 


| hope to make productive of equal pleasure and im- 
provement. 


To our country-womeD,we would say, that we regard 


| their sex as the great instructors ofthe race, and shal! 


strive with all our energies, to assist them inthis work. 
While we would not have them emulate the madness 
of their soi-disant lords, in the battle field. or in the 
broils of the Scnate-house, we would encoursge their 
aspirations to every attribute of intelligence and refine- 
ment. 


Though bold, our enterprise cannot be presumptu- 
ous ; for we trust not to any innate and unusual ability 
of our own, but to the potent influence of the spirit of 
Progress. whose servant we would be, and to the aid 
promised us by persons of eminent ability. And with 
this encouragement, have we resolved to launch our 
bark upon the sea of Journalism, and await such 
breezes as it may please Heaven and a liberal peopleto 
send us. 

TERMS, &c. 


Tue Literary Union will be issued each Saturday, 


tion will be unsurpassed. 
Terms.—$2,00 a year,invariably inadvance. Publi- 


have now ready forsale a very extensive stock of the | cation Office, atthe News Room of W.L. Palmer, No. 


most valuable kiads of Fruit Trees, embracin 
most ofthe standard varieties (including those most 
highly approved and specially recommended by the | 


late Pomological Conventions at New Yorkand Buf | 


falo,) which in vigor, thriftiness, andsymmetry of 
growth are not excelled by the productions of avy 
other nursery inthe State. Having more than fort 


acres now chiefly devoted to the cultivation of Fruit | 


Trees, they are prepared to sell at Wholesale as 
largely, at prices as Low, and on te ms as rea- 


sonable, asany othernursery establishment h-re | 
orelsewhere. The superior quality of their trees | 


must continueto recommend them to amateurs, who 
desire to unite ornament with utility, and to orchard 
ists wh se chielaim is to obtain such only as are 
bealthy and vigorous. 

They have also a large supply of Ornamental 
Trees, nod several thousands Seedling Herse 
Chestnuts, at very moderate prices. 

Orders will be promptly attendedto, and trees packed 
sarely for wansportationto any distance. 

(iF Catalogues furnished gratis to all post paid 
a, plications. and they may also be obtained, and orders 
left, at the Store of M. W. Hanehet, between the Rail 


| Road and Syracuse House. 
Syracuse, Feb. 4th,1849, ALANSON THORP, 
WM.B. SMITH. 


J.C. HANCHET. 





by the author of ee 7 Y a OTHLE 
YNKOOP& BR . 


& | 2, Salina St , Syracuse, N. Y. 
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W.W.NEWMAN, 
PROPRIETOR. 


(G- Editors inserting this Prospectus, shall receive 
an exchange. 


fG- Responsible Agents wanted. 
SILVER EQUAL TO COIN! 
YHE Subscribers having assooiated with themselves 
Mr. ALEX. C. CLARK, for the purpose of Manu- 
facturing Sitver-Wane, underthe firm of WILLARD, 
HAWLEY & CO. The manufacturing department 
will be under the supervision of Mr L. D. Breer, late 
of the city of New-York, who has kad the advantage 
of conducting some of the ray oy manufactoiies 
| there, as well ashaving worked in the best shops inthe 
| Union. 
All work will be made as pure as Coin. 
The Trade will be supplied at the lowest possible 
rates, Wanted ali the old Silver we can buy, for which 


| the real value will bepaid in cash, or Gouds ata very 


low rate. WILLARD & HAWLEY. 
Syracuse, March, 20, 1849. 


| MES: GORE’S NEW NOVEL, The Dia- 

|1ViL mond and the Pearl, just received at PAL- 

MER’S NEWS ROOM. 
March 10, 





rice 25 cents. 
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